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MUSIC AT CAMBRIDGE. 


THE 8th of March last, on which day the honorary degree 
of “Doctor of Music” was conferred upon Professor 
Joachim by the University of Cambridge, and Johannes 
Brahms’s Symphony in C minor, No. 1, was publicly per- 
formed for the first time in England, will long be a 
memorable day in the annals of the musical history of 
Cambridge. Founded in 1843, the Cambridge University 
Musical Society, without aiming at publicity beyond its 
immediate sphere, has, by its meetings for the practice 
and performance of musical works of the highest order, 
exercised a wide influence for good over a vast number of 
students, who during its period of existence have passed 
through the university course. From a long list of im- 
portant works, from time to time brought forward, it will 
be seen that it has often been in advance of the times. 
Mendelssohn’s Antigone was produced in 1856, and 
dipus in the following year; Schumann’s pianoforte 
concerto in A minor was heard as early as 1862; the 
same master’s “Fest-overture, with the Rhein-Wein- 
Lied,” and the finale to the first act of Wagner’s 7ann- 
hduser, in 1863. In 1872 a revolution took place in the 
constitution of the society, and ladies were for the first 
time admitted to take an active part in the performances. 
Since that date a number of important vocal works, in- 
cluding Bach’s cantata, “ Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” 
Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri and (for the first time in 
England) his music to Faust (part 3), and Brahms’s Zin 
Deutsches Requiem, have been brought to a hearing. It 
was, doubtless, chiefly at the instigation of the leading 
members of this society, and with the concurrence of 
Professor Macfarren, that the Senate was induced to 
pass a grace last May, offering the honorary degree of 
“Mus. Doc.” to Professor Joachim and Herr Brahms, 
The passing of this grace by the Senate, after due de- 
liberation, is to be regarded as something more than a 
graceful compliment paid to two of the most eminent of 
living musicians : it amounts to no less than a recognition, 
on the part of the representatives of one of our greatest 
seats of learning, of the worth of musical art as a science 
and as a profession. Tending, as does such a mark of 
recognition, to raise the status of musical art in this 
country, such a move on the part of the University could 
not fail to meet the general approbation of musicians. 
The compliment thus offered by Cambridge, not only to 
two of its most distinguished representatives, but also to 
the musical world at large, was duly acknowledged by 
the readiness with which so vast a number of musical 
amateurs and professors flocked to Cambridge, in order 
to assist at Joachim’s investiture and the performance 
of Brahms’s symphony. By no means the least satis- 
factory feature of the day’s proceedings was the fact 
that the importance of the occasion was so widely recog- 


politan press, who, though ready enough, as a rule, to 
expatiate upon the stalest of Italian opera performances 
and the most familiar oratorios, are, it must be said, but 
too prone to ignore the production of new works of real 
musical interest. The ceremonial attendant upon the 
admission of Professor Joachim to the degree of Mus. Doc. 
—which to those who had had no previous experience of a 
“degree day” must have appeared a strange mixture of 
pomp and solemnity on the part of the University au- 
thorities officially engaged in dispensing it, tempered by 
good-humoured mockery and irony on the part of the 
undergraduates—duly took place in the Senate House, 
in the presence of a large number of spectators. It 
has been so fully described by the daily papers, that in 
alluding to it we need do no more than add our testimony 
to the eloquence and pertinence of the Latin speech so 
ably delivered by the Public Orator on his introduction of 
Professor Joachim to the Vice-Chancellor. 

It was doubtless, however, the concert (the 150th) of the 
University Musical Society, which followed in the evening, 
rather than the “degree” ceremonial, which formed the- 
principal attraction for musicians. The programme, which. 
was remarkable for an utter disregard for the paying ele- 
ment, as instanced by the entire absence of songs and other 
concessions to the ignorance of popular taste, with which 
even our best metropolitan concerts are but too often 
disfigured, stood as follows :— 


Part I, 
Overture, “‘ The Wood Nymphs” (Op. 20) . Sterndale Bennett. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Op. 61) Beethoven. 
A Sone or Destiny (Op. 54), for Chorus and Or- 
chestra 4. « ee ee Brahms. 
Vion Soto. Aaheane ont allegre i inc major ce oe Bach. 
Ex.eciac Overture (M.S.) da Soachim. 
Part II. 
Sympuony inc minor (M.S.) . Brahms. 


An adequate band of some sixty moteniaes chosen from 
among the best resident instrumentalists of the metropolis, 
and led by Mr. A. Burnett, did full justice to all that they 
were set down for. Except that Professor Joachim con- 
ducted his own overture and Brahms’s symphony, Mr. C, 
Villiers Stanford, B.A., organist of Trinity College, and 
conductor of the University Musical Society, fulfilled 
the duties of conductor in a mannér conclusively demon- 
strative of his fitness for the post. The reception accorded 
to Professor Joachim on his coming forward to play Beet- 
hoven’s concerto, and the enthusiasm which his rendering 
of this and the solos by Bach evoked, has only been 
equalled in our recollection on certain occasions of Mdme. 
Goldschmidt-Lind’s singing. It was well earned, for 
often as we shave heard Beethoven’s concerto, never 
have we listened to a finer performance of it. To hear 
Brahms’s Song of Destiny (Schicksalslied), of which we 
have spoken on more than one occasion, when Mr. 
Manns has introduced it at the Crystal Palace, delivered, 
as it was, in a highly intellectual and impressive manner 
by the fresh voices of a well-trained chorus of a hundred 
and fifty well-educated ladies and gentlemen, was an 
unusual treat. Professor Joachim’s Elegiac overture, 
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‘von Kleist, a poet-patriot and dramatist who flourished 
during the last century, and terminated his existence by 
his own hand atthe beginning of the present, by its 
generally sombre tone is so true to its mournful theme, so 
remarkable for the continuity with which it is pervaded, 
and for the dignified, artistic, and masterly manner in 
which ‘it is wrought out, that we cannot but admire it, 
though it fails to excite. Fully worthy of the occasion, it 
seemed hardly fitted for one of such general festivity. In 
each of the three previous numbers of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD, issued during the present year, we 
have been enabled, by the courtesy of our foreign corre- 
spondents, to offer our readers some account of Brahms’s 
symphony on several occasions of its being performed in 
Germany. Though agreeing in the main in their recog- 
nition of its noble and poetical character, and in their 
estimation of it as far surpassing all Brahms’s previous 
“essays in orchestral writing, they have only been able to 
state their first impressions after one or at the most two 
hearings. Having been present at but a single perform- 
ance, and the work being still unpublished, we are in no 
better position for speaking of it more in detail than has 
already been done by others in these columns. As an 
‘opportunity of hearing it again will shortly be accorded at 
the Crystal Palace, we may be excused from saying more 
at present than that it fully came up to what we had been 
led to expect. It remains but to add that nothing could 
have been better than the general arrangements for the 
day’s proceedings, which passed off in the happiest 
manner ; the only matter for regret being the absence of 
Herr Brahms, and that Mdme. Joachim (so aptly alluded 
to as Eurydice in the Public Orator’s speech), was not 
there to witness her husband’s triumph. 








FRANZ SCHUBERT: A STUDY. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 
(Continued. from page 37.) 


THE WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE AND OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS. 


‘TO begin with the least valuable, the /ntroduction et 
Variations sur un Thome Original, for pianoforte and 
flute, or violin, Op. 160, is supposed to have been written 
in 1824 for the flute-player Bogner. That publishers are 
found to print a composition like this is a matter for 
regret, but not for wonder ; that musicians are found to 
play it is a matter both for wonder and regret. Kreissle 
records one performance which took place at Vienna, ‘in 
1862. Shakespeare’s “ Juliet,” sweet innocent soul as she 
-was, thought that “that which we call a rose, by any 
other. name would smell as sweet.” We wise people of 
the nineteenth century, the advertising age, know better. 
Who would nowadays ask, “What is in a name?” 
Write on the title-page of a piece of Schubert’s, such as 
the one before us, or even a better one, “ By John Smith,” 
and no publisher would engrave it, no artist play it, no 
audience patiently listen to it. Write “Schubert” on one 
of John Smith’s pieces, and the publishers will have a 
scramble for it, and the connoisseurs whose speciality is 
Schubert will exhibit a superhuman perspicacity in dis- 
‘covering, and be unwearied in pointing out, hidden 
beauties and virtues. This worship of a name is idolatry 
of the worst type. Still, it. would afford much amusement 
to the calm observer, were it not that the memory of 
Schubert has to suffer from the selfish and blind doings 
of the relic-mongers and idol-worshippers. For what are 
works like this theme with variations—and others might 
easily be named—but dead bones, without the faintest 





breath of wonder-working power within? The theme of 
these insipid variations is taken from the series of songs 
called “The Maid of the Mill,” of which it is No. 18, 
“Withered Flowers” (“Trockne Blumen”—“ Vocal Album,” 
vol. i, page 64 of Pauer’s edition). 

Another work of small merit, although taking rank 
above the one just spoken of, is the fantasia, Op. 159. 
Those who know the work will feel no surprise on reading 
that, after a performance of it at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre, the composer got a smart cutting up by a critic 
in the Mustkalische Zeitung, and that thereupon the pub- 
lisher, Probst, notified to our composer, with the greatest 
distinctness possible, that he would have nothing to do 
with the ill-favoured child. The fantasia opens with a 
slow introduction, the pianoforte part of which is some- 
what curious. The following allegretto, although for the 
most part mere froth, contains perhaps the best thing of 
the piece, namely, the short A minor section, a pretty tune 
with a Hungarian tinge, and its repetition in canoni 
Next comes an andantino, a transcription of the com- 
poser’s song, “Sei mir gegriisst” (“Angel of Beauty”— 
‘Vocal Album,” page 30), with variations. Are not varia- 
tions often Procrustean beds, which destroy and maim 
the fair proportions of God-created creatures?- Well, 
after having been three times put’on the rack, the victim 
is dismissed trembling, its old voice failing, and finally 
vanishes into the vacuum—that is, the movement which 
served as an introduction. Chaos and silence have been 
pictured by music, and here we have the vacuum to com- 
plete the triad. Schubert, however, is veryrarely completely 
successful in the realisation of this subject, nor can it be 
said that it is an original idea of his, for nothing has been 
so often and so successfully treated by soz-disant poets 
and artists than it. Indeed, art has demonstrated what 
philosophy failed to do. Lest I also be fascinated by and 
lose myself in its vastness, I will leave the subject, and 
return forthwith to the fantasia, which is brought to a 
conclusion by a commonplace allegro, awakening pleasur- 
able anticipations of the approaching end in players and 
hearers. Although not a believer in Kreissle’s critical and 
zesthetical utterances, one may safely accept the historical 
evidence given in the following words :—“ The fantasia, 
certainly one of the composer’s least important works, if 
not positively objectionable, was in such bad odour during 
Schubert’s life, by reason of its intricacy, that the public 
and the publishers were as shy of it as though it were a 
bugbear.” The work is in the highest degree dilettantish ; 
one can hardly believe it to have been composed by a 
man who has given so many noble proofs of his genius, 
of his earnestness, and of his devotion to his art. The 
fantasia is one of those compositions to which no date 
can be assigned ; but if we take into account that it was 
played at Vienna in 1829 by the violin-player Swatié, for 
whom, it is said, the composer wrote it, we may perhaps 
suppose that its composition was nearly contemporaneous 
with that of the trios,.and his best quartetts, which were 
soon followed by the great C major symphony. If the 
conjecture be correct—and other insignificant compo- 
sitions of Schubert, the dates of which are known, make 
it probable—this is a noteworthy fact with regard to our 
composer's artistic character. But should this conjecture 
be thought too hazardous, we may remind the reader of 
the Jntroduction et Variations, &c., which are known to 
have been composed in 1824, the birth-year of the octett, 
Op. 166, and the grand duo, Op. 140. It would be im- 
possible to imagine Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, or 
Schumann to have written compositions of such a de- 
scription at the culminating point of their artistic career. 

Not to tarry any longer among the less happy works of 
Schubert, we will pass by the uninteresting duo for piano- 
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forte and violin, Op: 162, and the sonata for pianoforte 


and arpeggione (an instrument invented by George 
"Stauffer, in 1824), just glance for a moment at the 


Rondeau brillant, Op. 70, and then proceed to the three 
sonatas for pianoforte and violin. The Rondeau, a com- 
position of the year 1826, offers matter more pleasant to 


‘contemplate than Op. 159 and 160, and its liveliness 


makes us almost forget its weaknesses and lengthiness. 
This work, like so many works of Schubert, gives one 
the impression that it was carelessly thrown off. The 
sonatas, Op. 137, which were composed in 1816, before 
he had attained the age of twenty, are, on accourt of 
their modest unpretentiousness, liable to be overlooked, 
although at least one of them seems to me to be more 


‘beautiful than some of his more ambitious works, which 


have the honour of being performed at public concerts. 
But whatever may be thought about this, it will be 
admitted that they are his best compositions for two in- 
struments. A beautiful simplicity distinguishes them ; 
they take us back to Mozart, and evento Haydn. The 
melodious streamlet which here slides, bubbles, and mer- 
rily courses in the narrow bed of the early sonata form, 
is of inimitable purity and loveliness. By-and-by it will 
receive tributaries, grow a mighty river with stately ships 
on its breast, sweeping past picturesque castles and busy 
populous cities ; but as yet it flows contentedly between 
smooth green banks, unconscious of the future and the 
all-absorbing océan that lie before it. The worst that can 


‘be said against these sonatas is that they sound here and 


there a little thin, and are of that childlike simplicity which 
people are pleased to call antiquated. They remind us, 
as I have remarked before, of Mozart and Haydn; and 
this would condemn them, had they the taste of a flat 
réchauffé ; but as they are fresh as fruit just plucked from 


. the tree, they cannot but be enjoyed by all except narrow- 


minded sectarians, intolerant of everything that does not 
conform to their notions of propriety—men with a theory, 
with one idea. If one has to remind the conservatives 
in our art that the veins of musical thought are not yet 
exhausted—indeed, many not even discovered—there is 
need also to remind the progressists that the past has not 
only prepared, but also accomplished work. We have no 
grounds for blaming a man because, breathed upon by 
the spirit of another age, be it for an hour or for a life- 
time, he forsakes his own, and becomes a citizen of 
another world. What ought to be unmercifully castigated 
is affectation and mummery; the dressing up of new 
thoughts in old clothes; the hiding of inanity beneath 
picturesqué costumes. As these sonatas are never heard 
in public, and I fear are not so well known as they 
deserve to be, I shall say a few words about the second 
of them, which is most impregnated with Schubert’s 
individuality, and rises abové the others in excellence. But 


‘it will be asked, why are they never performed in public? 


Is their being easy and simple a sufficient reason to exclude 
them from concert-rooms? As long as artists make it a 
rule to bring forward only the best of the best works of 
elevated thought and transcendent beauty, which, on ac- 
count of their intellectual and technical difficulties, cannot 
be adequately rendered by amateurs and the less skilled 
professionals, the exclusion of works which are neither 
distinguished by great originality nor by significant 
contents, is not only justifiable, but even commendable. 
It is otherwise when concerts are made a kind of curiosity- 
shops, exhibiting odd bits of antiquity, abortions, and 
tnearthed fragments of the works of great men ; then it 
becomes more difficult to advance a dignified reason for 
éxcluding such music. Nothing is here said against 


‘historical concerts, which, if properly arranged, and 


sufficient information be given to the hearer as to the 





age when, and the circumstances. under which, each indi- 
vidual work placed before him was ushered into existence, 
are very instructive; but against the o//a-odridas to which 
executive artists and conductors of the highest distinction 
only too often treat their audiences. Anything less artistic 
than the great majority of our programmes of concerts 
and recitals cannot be imagined.. Misconception and 
debasement of the musical art can hardly go further. 
What ought to display before the listener an ennobling 
and refining picture, or well-selected series of pictures, 
of the soul-life, becomes a mere peep-show, a kaleido- 
scope, to which, it is true, a famous writer on esthetics 
likened music ; but what true artist can approve of such 
acomparison? Stop! Whither am I drifting? Enough 
of digression ; now to the before-mentioned sonata, Op. 
137, No. 2,in A minor. In the first movement the piano- 
forte begins with a plaintive melody ; at the tenth bar, 
the violin strikes in with decision, but twice it stops short, 
as if resolution were unstrung by some sorrowful, tender 
thought. The second subject, first proposed by the piano 
and afterwards taken up by the violin, has also something 
of sadness in it, and is expressive of a longing which urges 
onward and goes on increasing till near the end of the 
first part. The short section of the second part which 
precedes the repeat where the first subject appears, in 
D minor, and the second in F major, is dreamily medi- 
tative. The epithet re/igioso would not badly describe 
the emotional aspect of the second movement, the andante. 
It breathes a spirit of devotion, only now and then a 
sadder thought passes like a cloud. athwart the calm 
serenity. ‘The third movement is a menuetto, vigorous.in 
the first half, graceful in the trio. The same peculiar 
grace, that soft charm that irresistibly captivates you, is to 
be found in the last movement. I know only two masters 
who possess this gift in so high a degree, of whom, 
indeed, it may be said that they have found the line of 
beauty ; they are Mozart and Schubert. Although unlike 
in many respects, they are akin in their mastery of melo- 
dious curvature. 

We will now turn to the trios. The Nocturne for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, may pass as a pretty 
and respectable morceau de salon, but calls for no further 
remark. It is otherwise with the trios, Op. 99, in B flat, 
and Op. 100, in E flat, which are, if not the best, certainly 
among the best specimens of Schubert’s chamber-music. 
Schumann, comparing these two trios, characterises the 
oné as “more passive, womanly, lyrical;” the other as 
“more active, manly, dramatic.” The first movementof 
the former he calls “graceful, confiding, maidenly,” that 
of the latter he thinks “expressive now of ‘déep indig- 
nation, now of transcendent longing.” The adagio of the 
one is “a blissful dreaming, and a wave-like rising and 
falling of beautiful human feeling ;” that-of thé other, “a 
sigh which almost grows into anguish of heart.” « “ The 
scherzos,” he continues, “somewhat resemble’each otheér'; 
however, I give the preference to that of the second trio 
(in E flat), which was first published. I will mot pass judg- 
ment on the last movements.” This concluding sentence 
of Schumann’s interesting remarks furnishes us with 
another instance of benevolent criticism, to which I have 
already had occasion to direct the reader’s attention. 
Benevolent criticism is reprehensible when it proceeds 
from cowardice, party-spirit, or the like, and serves to 
Jn incompetence and to cry up mediocrity; but it 

comes pardonable and even laudable when it is made to 
advance the cause of true merit, not however by false or 
exaggerated statements, but by placing in the best light 
what is worthy of popularity, and suffers from neglect and 
prejudice, as. was the case with Schubert’s works in 
Schumann’s time. Things are different now. Schubert’s 
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name has grown great and mighty, a real spell to work 
with; it can aan hard hit without being much the 
worse, and the blind followers of the great man’s indis- 
criminate admirers may be possibly the better for it. So 
oné need not keep back one’s opinion, that the last move- 
ments, especially that of the E flat trio, do not come up to 
the first three. 
it seems to-me that this is not merely a matter of indi- 
vidual liking and disliking, which of course plays an 
important part in criticism, but is a preference founded 
on demonstrable grounds, as far as demonstrable grounds 
in art go. This puts me in mind of a passage in a letter 
of Weber's to Nageli, the composer and publisher at 
Zurich, wherein he says that “the fiery, nay almost in- 
credible, gift of invention which animates Beethoven, is 
accompanied by such a confusion in the arrangement of 
his ideas, that only his earlier compositions please me; 
those of a later period, on the other hand, appear to me 
only an entangled chaos, an unintelligible striving after 
novelty, out of which shine forth heavenly flashes of 
genius, which show how great he might be if he would 
bridle his imagination, Although not possessing so great 
a genius as Beethoven, I think I can at least defend my 
music in logical and rhetorical respects, and produce with 
every piece a definite impression.” Criticisms of this de- 
scription on the most logical of musical thinkers, and by a 
great artist, educated man, and critic, make one hesitate 
to say much about the demonstrability of aesthetic im- 
pressions. But here are my grounds. The B flat major 
trio, although not such a grand conception as that in 
E flat, is a better-realised one: freshness and happiness 
pervade the whole; unity of mood within the different 
movements is combined with unity between them. Even 
the last movement, the contents of which weigh con- 
siderably lighter than those of any one of the first three, 
cannot be said to be out of harmony with the rest. It is 
not so with the E flat major trio, but of this anon. The 
first movement of the B flat major trio begins with a light 
and playful subject (to save space the violin and violon- 
cello parts will be printed on one stave, the treble and 
bass clefs being employed according as the notes are 
high or low, irrespective of the instruments for which 
they are written, those with upturned necks indicating 
the violin part):— 
No. 1, a and 3, 
Aero moderato. 







































































For my part, I prefer the B flat trio, and | 





























to which succeeds a broad, full-breathed expression 
tender, healthful feeling :— 
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These two subjects are in the second part grouped, inter- 
twined, moulded, and illuminated in various ways, and 
the whole first section is finally repeated, as is customary 
in this form. And the second movement? Nothing 
short of the music itself, and in its entirety, can give an 
adequate idea of the sweetness of the melodies that here 
join with and answer each other. One might say with 
Lorenzo :— 


** How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 


But do not think only of the pale, cold moonlight, but 
also of the rich, warm hearts that throb in rhythmica} 
sympathy. Let me quote a few bars where, after the 
violoncello has played the melody, the violin takes it up:— 


No. 3. 


Andante un poco mosso. 
I 
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This andante holds one spell-bound, and passes away 
ike a vision, a beautiful dream, leaving behind it the 
memory of a blissful moment. Indeed the sounds, as 
they “‘creep in our ears,” and the “soft stillness” with 
which they surround us, seem to be not of this world, but 
echoes of another. 

The scherzo, again, is a wild frolic which becomes in the 
trio a whispering exchange of feeling between two who 
are content with and sure of each other :— 
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The lively joyous spirit and perfect grace which pervade 
the last movement disarm the champions of intellectuality. 
Schumann said truly, “ One glance at this trio and all the 
misére of life vanishes, the world is once more fresh and 
green.” a 

Of the E flat trio I prefer the first movement. The 
angry, defiant beginning of the first subject (No. 5, a); 
the sobbing complaint and upbraiding of the B minor 
passage (No. 5, 4); and the deep-toned voice of the heart 
that struggles aloft in the following B flat major (No. 5, c)— 
what can be finer ?— 








But in the working-out section the composer’s wings begin 
to flap wearily; his strength is exhausted; he can rise no 
higher, and flutters purposeless hither and thither. Here, 
as in many works of Schubert, we feel that to him the 
sonata form was something conventional, artificial. But 
unless the principles on which this form is based are 
rooted within you, and have become one with your nature, 
the outward form will be of little use to. you. .We hear 
one of the larger works of Schubert, we object and criticise 
(there are, however, some exceptions); we hear one of 
Beethoven’s, and we are struck dumb; it appears to us as 
if it could not be otherwise than it is, as if not a note 





could be changed without destroying the unity of the 
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whole edifice—as if iron necessity and not golden art had 
— the hand of the artist. We rebel at times against 

chubert, but we prostrate ourselves in mute humility 
before Beethoven. ‘The second movement, the Andante 
con moto, exhales nothing but sweet perfume, and is full of 
Schubert’s peculiar melodiousness and cunning touches. 
Let us not dissect this fragrant flower, but rather enjoy it 
and be thankful. The canonic treatment makes the 
scherzo rather interesting, and helps to bring out the un- 
restrained laughter and mad gaiety that may be heard 
in this movement. Violin and violoncello begin a bar 
after the pianoforte, which they imitate during the whole 
of the first part and a portion of the second :— 
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At the entrance of the E major the violoncello takes up 


the melody of the pianoforte a sixth lower, two bars after 
the latter has started :— 


sempre f) scherzando, 
pipet 2 
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The humorous character of the movement is well kept up 
inthe capital trio. The excessively lengthy last move- 
ment, if it does not overstep the dangerous line, borders 
on the trivial. Considered by itself one may enjoy 
it as the outcome of a happy, careless sportiveness ; 
taken in connection with the whole, most musicians, I 
think, will regret its having been put into such a place. 
Though admitting that the E flat trio is throughout 
grander in design and bolder in thoughts, the execution 
of the one, and the adeguate development and harmonising 
of the others, hardly attain the same degree of excellence 
which is found in the B flat major trio. But whatever 
be their imperfections, these trios must be considered as 
most precious contributions to our trio literature, and 
among Schubert’s most successful achievements ‘in the 
larger forms. One day the pianist Von Bocklet, after 
having played these trios with Schuppanzigh and Linke, 
walked up to Schubert, who was present at the’ musical 
meeting, seized his hand, kissed it, and turning to the 
company told them they did not know what a treasure 
they possessed. All who are ‘acquainted with the trios 
will sympathise with Bocklet and remember him kindly 
ever after.’ If for nothing else, he has deserved a place 
in history for this deed. am 

"There remains for discussion ‘one ‘other work for piano- 
forte’ and other instruments—the Quintett, Op: 114, for 
pianoforte, Violin, viola, violoncello, and basso. ‘The work 


| consists of five movements — Allegro vivace, Andante, 
| Scherzo, Tema con variazioni, and Finale. . It receives 
‘the name, Forellen Quintett, by which it is popularly 
known, from Schubert’s well-known song, “Die Forelle” 
(The Trout), which the composer took for the theme of 
\the variations. In a former part of this Schubert study I 
said, quoting a passage from a letter of the publisher 
Schott to Schubert, given by Kreissle, that the composer 
was offered thirty florins for the Quintett, Op. 114. But 
the opus number is an intercalation of Kreissle, and the 
/number of pages which the pianoforte —_ is said to 
occupy make the biographer’s surmise rather improbable. 
It is more likely that the work mentioned by Schott was 
a vocal quintett with pianoforte accompaniment. The 
composer wrote, about the time the letter was written, a 
quintett for two tenor and three bass voices (unpublished 
as yet)—whether with pianoforte, I don’t know. Of the 
Quintett, Op. 114, we read in Kreissle that “Schubert 
composed this at Stadler’s (a school-friend of his) sug- 
gestion, and at the special instance of Paumgartner (an 
amateur at Steyr), to whom Schubert handed over all the 
parts copied out, but not the separate score.” One may 
therefore almost call it an occasional composition. Further, 
we should remember in connection with this work, the 
pleasant tour Schubert made in 1819 to Upper Austria, 
and the happy time he spent with those friends who sug- 
gested to him the work. As for the latter, Schubert, no 
doubt, is unmistakable in it, but the good qualities do 
not appear in their full potency, at least not the best, and 
the bad ones grow in rank luxuriance. An enervating. 
lukewarmness, unfortunately not uncommon in Schubert’s. 
music, pervades this quintett, and especially the first and 
second movements. The first, however, is the weakest 
and least interesting portion of the whole composition : 
not one of the themes has any significance, nor is the 
working out of them artistically interesting; and the fact 
that in spite of all this the movement is not a complete 
failure, must be ascribed to the effects obtained by the 
composer’s wonderful instrumentation. The andante’ 
does not rise much higher. One cannot deny it a certain 
trait of sweet amiability, but on the other hand, the mere 
joining together of parts—I might almost call it patching’ 
together, for such artificial transitions as that between 
the first-subject in F major and the second in F sharp’ 
minor are nothing else than a patch—destroys much of 
the good impression which this quality might otherwise 
roduce. The scherzo, with its piquant harmonic and 
instrumental effects, as well as its naturally greater con-. 
ciseness of form and consequent unity of matter, arrests 
our attention much more. But the principal movement 
is the theme with variations, which must be pronounced 
as exquisite—nay, even unparalleled in their way. Their 
character is entirely sensuous; it is a charming trifling 
with a pretty melody. The different instruments, like’ 
children, vie with each other in their frolicsome play, 
The plaything goes from hand to hand, is danced around, - 
put into different shapes, and at last appears again in its 
pristine simplicity, and now for the first time with the 
characteristic accompaniment of the song, which reminds 
one of the movement of fishes in the water as they shoot 
along in the limpid stream. The finale has now and 
then a smack of the fair. The first subject is not without 
its charm ; the often-recurring long note which always: 
introduces it recalls a similar effect ‘in the last movement 
of the B flat major sonata for pianoforte. That a great: 
many ‘pretty: details are: met with in the course of. the; 
finale, cela va sans dire. In short, the distinctive and 
damning features of this work are want of thought and 
earnestness; its redeeming features—redeeming, that is, 





to some extent—graceful ease, infantine unconcern, and’ 
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effective colouring by means of instrumentation. Of the 
latter we shall have to speak more by-and-by, as it plays 
an important part in the works of our composer. 

(To be continued.) 








* CHOPIN: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Dr. Jutius Scuucur. 


Translated from the German, with the Author's permission, by A. H.W. 
and E. B.C. 


In the intellectual life of all highly-civilised nations, 
minds from time to time appear so far in advance of 
their own age, that only by subsequent generations who 
have reached the same level of culture are their kind and 
character perceived and adequately appreciated. So 
often has this happened, that it is now an almost universal 
conviction that a great mind is not understood and com- 


prehended until its mortal tenement has disappeared from P 


amongst us, and many decades have left their mark on 
the grave where it lies. Though it might be too much to 
affirm that this has been the case with all our poets and 
philosophers, it has assuredly been the fate of the 
majority of them, and the saying, that genius is ever in 
advance of its own age, may be accepted as an almost 


axiomatic truth. This peculiarity of genius is traceable, | P 


as intelligent people know, to the fact that the poet and 
the philosopher often give utterance to new and un- 
expected thoughts—to the mass of mankind strange, unin- 
telligible, and difficult to grasp. Unschooled by the history 
of literature and art, the world makes no effort to. com- 
prehend those new thoughts, and thus either ignores them 
entirely, or becomes actively hostile to them. So fre- 
quently has this occurred, not only in literature, but also 
in music, that it is needless to dwell on it further. 

Among the musicians of modern times who have not 
received universal appreciation and recognition till after 
death is Chopin., His works were, it is true, played and 
admired in his lifetime, but for the most part only in 
exclusive circles. The performers of his music were few 
in number, and Chopin himself did little towards making 
it known by playing in public. But he had the good 
fortune to meet with an interpreter who knew how to 
render those passages which required drvavura and 
strength with even more expression than he could himself 
have done—a faculty of which Chopin was quick to make 
recognition with touching gratitude. And this interpreter 
was the hero of pianoforte vir¢vosi—Franz Liszt. Not 
only by playing has Liszt effectually contributed to the 
due appreciation of Chopin’s compositions, but also by a 
work on his life and the progressive culture of his mind. 
This remarkable work is the outpouring of enthusiastic 
veneration for the great composer, and serves to prove 
that truly great minds can acknowledge without envy 
and generously appreciate the merits of others. The 
‘virtuoso and composer, Liszt, here speaks of one of his 
colleagues and rivals in fame in such terms of admiration 
and reverence as almost constitute an apotheosis. It is 
only to be regretted that about the works themselves 
the great master has said little, but has rather directed 
his attention to Chopin’s character and the circumstances 
of his life. Liszt, who might give us, as no other could, 
analytical hints on the ¢echnigue, the understanding, and 
the performance of those works, would place the whole 
musical world under the heaviest obligation if he would 
‘issue a second part to his book, in which Chopin’s com- 
positions were specially treated. 





* This article oa appeared in the “‘ Neue Zeitsc fiir Musik,” published 


by Katint, at Leip 





Meanwhile, I will here make an attempt for which I 
naturally crave indulgence, as it is the first of its kind, 
and I have not the assistance of previous works suitable 
to my purpose. I will begin with a slight sketch of 
Chopin’s life and education, drawn for the most part from: 
Liszt’s book. 

Frederic Franz Chopin was born in the year 1810 at 
Zelazowa-Wola, in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. His 
parents were simple folk of the middle class, and the 
industry, the activity, the piety, and the purity which were 
the atmosphere of his home exercised an elevating 
influence on his character. His delicate temperament, 
like an £Zolian harp, was easily and sympathetically 
touched by every emotion of the mind and soul. His 
father, a French emigrant, and his mother, a Polish 
woman, were careful to give him a comprehensive educa- 
tion, but he did not commence music until his ninth 
year. Chopin, therefore, was not one of those youthful 
rodigies who begin to play when scarcely out of their 
infancy, and would be giving concerts at an age when he 
was still engaged in elementary studies. His talent, 
however, and his passion for the art, made his progress: 
so rapid, that his parents were soon obliged to entrust 
him to a more able master, of the name of Zwina, who- 
was in repute from the circumstance that he had been a 
upil of J. S. Bach. Through the intervention of Prince - 
Radziwill, Chopin was admitted into the college at 
Warsaw, and there received his higher education. 

The description of him as a boy of fifteen is that he 
was “gentle and full of feeling, and excellent in every 
respect, uniting in himself the grace of youth with the- 
dignity of mature years. Delicate he ever remained both: 
in body and mind ; but a deficiency of muscular develo: 
ment was compensated for by a singularly beautiful 
physiognomy, of a type neither distinctively masculine 
nor feminine, nor specially belonging to any particular 
period of life. He seemed to be one of those ideal 
creatures which the poetic spirit of the Middle Ages 
employed in the decoration of churches. A countenance 
of angelic beauty which might have been that of a lovely 
woman, the figure of an Olympian god, a nature at once 
tender and stern, retiring and impassioned, were his. 
But this singular being comprehended only what was 
one with himself, or, at least, entirely congenial to his 
temperament ; all else had no existence for him except 
as a dark dream from which he strove to abstract himself 
—not, however, by seclusion from the world as another 
might have done. To him, ever wrapt in his own. 
thoughts, outer realities seemed to be alien. He had’ 
many friends, and had formed such an exalted idea of 
friendship, that even at the age of first disillusions he 
was faithful to the belief that friends brought up in the 
same manner, and on the same principles, could never 
change their views, or be drawn into open contradiction 
to himself. 

“The fruit of his good education and natural sweetness. 
of disposition was a manner and conduct so charming,. 
that it pleased every one with whom he came into contact. 
His winning face and delicate frame made him interesting 
in the eyes of women; the rich and varied cultivation of 
his mind, the grace and originality of his conversation. 
secured the attention of learned. men, © Less observant 
and less finely tempered minds were captivated by his- 
exquisite politeness, which seemed to them the more 
gracious, because, being kindly disposed towards him, they 
failed to perceive that it was the mere observance of 
a duty in which his heart was not engaged. Had they 
known him better, they would have said that he was 
more lovable than loving, and as |r ed themselves 


‘| they would have been right. But where-he!traly loved 
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his love was the more deep and fervent. In daily life his 
conduct was excellent: ever ready to do a kind deed, 
or to acknowledge one—virtues which his friends repaid 
with interest.” At school he won the hearts of all his 
companions by his amiability, and became especially the 
friend of Prince Borys Czetwertynski and _ his brother. 
From this friendship it came to pass that he spent his 
holidays in the house of the Princess Czetwertynski, who 
was devoted to music, and soon discovered Chopin’s 
wonderful talent for it. Her salon, according to Liszt, 
was one of the most brilliant and thronged in Warsaw. 
Chopin was there introduced to the most distinguished 
women and the most attractive beauties of the city, whose 
names were widely known ; for the splendour, elegance, 
and refinement of the society of Warsaw had then a 
European reputation. Bythe Princess he was introduced 
to the Countess Zamoyska, Princess Jablonowska, Lowicz, 
and other ladies, and thus was invited to their sa/ons also. 
Their assemblies were like scenes in fairy-land; there 
{as Chopin himself has often said), while looking upon 
these beautiful fairies, attired in perfection for their 
magic festivities, and riveting the gaze of all who beheld 
them, he first learnt to know fully how much was 
contained in the melody and rhythm of the national 
dances, and to what depths of feeling they were capable 
of giving utterance. There, as his fingers wandered over 
the keys, and he drew from them expressive melodies, 
he must have noted how they made silent tears to steal 
down the cheeks of girls and young women, and caused 
even the eyes of young men who craved for love and fame 
to glisten with emotion. How often, when some beautiful 
girl leaned her arms on the instrument, and begged from 
him a prelude, must he have read in her eyes the song 
of her heart! How often, as he watched the mazurka, 
must he have been penetrated by the winning grace, 
the modest bearing, and yet withal the intensely pas- 
sionate emotion which were manifested in his splendid 
countrymen! And how lasting were the impressions 
thus made upon his mind ! 

“These first reflections which Chopin drew from the 
experience of refined and cultured circles of Polish society, 
convincea him that propriety and decorum do not make 
one uniform stamp in the regularity of whose lines indi- 
viduality of character is lost, but serve rather to control 
the passions without stifling them; to take away the 
roughness of tone which deforms them ; to divest them 
of the realism which sinks from freedom into vulgarity ; 
to restrain the violence that weakens and the exuber- 
ance that exhausts them. In short, he became con- 
vinced that propriety and decorum ennoble mankind 
and advance every virtue.” From this excellent descrip- 
tion of Liszt’s we see how Chopin had, by daily intercourse 
with a refined and well-educated society, become entirely 
one with it, and how much his sentiments and emotions 
were thus strengthened and educated. Again, he was a 
Pole in heart and soul, and not merely by birth. All the 
fibres of his nature were deeply rooted in his fatherland ; 
its customs and modes of thought and feeling entirely 
penetrated and dominated him. The impress of the 
national stamp is naturally visible in his works, and it 
fully explains the Sclavonic characteristics and the 
originality of his music. 

(Zo be continued. ) 








GLUCK’S “ARMIDA” IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
THE artistic and intellectual atmosphere of Leipzig has 
always been particularly favourable to the cultivation 
of classical music. The. theatre, the Gewandhaus, 





the Conservatoire, the celebrated Thomas Choir, the 
Bach Society, and numerous other institutions, all foster 
the same taste, and impart to Leipzig that peculiar 
character which, combined with a large and excellent 
University, is its most attractive feature, and, as far as 
my personal experience goes, is shared by no other town 
at home or abroad in the same degree—the character of 
a genuine school of art and science. And never has it 
vindicated its great reputation more emphatically than by 
the recent brilliant success of Gluck’s Armida. The pro- 
duction of Gluck’s works is by no means an easy task, 
but the new lessee of the Leipzig Theatre.has spared 
neither trouble nor expense to gain the suffrages of an 
audience at once sceptical, prosaic, and highly educated ; 
and Armida is decidedly a feather in his cap. 

Armida is the fourth in the cycle of five great works 
which have now not only outlived their centenary, 
but are ever adding fresh laurels to the name and fame 
of their author. Their beauty of thought and style never 
grows old, and they soar high above the works of the 
“passive geniuses,” as Jean Paul would call them, of 
Gluck’s day, as well as of our own. The Muses are ex- 
ceedingly sparing in their favours, for among the myriad 
of composers of all ages how few have, like Gluck, been 
allowed to drink from the springs of Castalia ; how few 
have found a place in the history of music! 

Gluck had already reached the advanced age of sixty- 
three when he undertook the task of setting Avmida to 
music. He began it in 1775, and with characteristic 
energy completed it in less than two years. For the first 
time since he had become the champion of opera 
founded on Greek tragedy, he resolved to treat in Armida 
a subject belonging to the romantic school of the Middle 
Ages. Handel in his opera Rinaldo, and Lully, whom 
Quinault had supplied with a libretto of Armida, had 
preceded him. Both these operas had had their day ; 
the incoherent form and short arioso style which 
characterised them had become obsolete. But Gluck 
nevertheless determined to use Quinault’s libretto un- 
altered for his new work. The mysterious power and 
commanding beauty of Armida may have attracted him; 
her character may have struck him as a reflex of Marie 
Antoinette, his never-failing friend and patroness, to 
whom he probably wished to pay a public tribute ; but 
the adoption of an obsolete libretto was a dangerous ex- 
pedient, the more so as Gluck in this instance retained 
the traditional five acts which, in his other operas, he 
wisely reduced to three. 

The libretto is derived from an episode in Torquato 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and the following may 
serve as a brief outline :— 

Armida, a young and beautiful princess of Damascus, 
who possesses the power of witchcraft, and has vowed 
destruction to all Christian crusaders, contrives to allure 
Rinaldo, a Christian knight, into the precincts of her 
domain. She has résolved to kill him; but she is so 
overcome when she sees the sleeping hero that her 
hatred is converted.into love. She conducts him to 
her palace, where, surrounded by all the delights which 
her power can produce, he utterly forgets his vows and 
the great object to which he has devoted his life. To 
liberate him from his voluptuous bondage, two Danish 
knights are despatched by the commander of the 
Christian army, armed with a talisman so powerful that 
Armida’s witchery is destroyed. They force their way 
into her palace and rescue Rinaldo from an ignominious 
fate. Armida is left behind; in her rage and despair 
she becomes the victim of her own witchcraft, and 
perishes with all her fantastic splendour. 

It will at once be seen that Armida is not a love-story of 
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the traditional type. Indeed, if Gluck differs from his 
contemporaries and from many modern composers in one 
respect more than another, it is in this, that love as a 
passion never is the mainspring in any of his great works. 
Handel’s Admetus and Rinaldo, for instance, are love- 
stories pure and simple ; and, as regards living composers, 
need I remind the reader of the modern champion of 
musical drama who in his later works paints and parades 
love and passion in the most glowing—not to say glaring 
—colours? Gluck, on the other hand, was so imbued 
with the pure esthetical spirit of ancient drama.that, in 
his operas, he rather presupposes love; hence it is that 
with him it takes the nobler colour of self-sacrificing 
devotion and Aristotelian friendship. Such is the love 
which steels Orpheus against the terrors of Hades when 
he hopes to regain Eurydice ; such is the love of Alceste 
for Admetus ; such the absorbing devotion of Agamemnon 
to his daughter Iphigenia; such the friendship of Orestes 
and Pilades in /phigenia in Tauris. Nor could the 
seductive and more romantic character of Armida tempt 
Gluck to err on the side of passion. The powerful prin- 
cess and sorceress is the focus of the dramatic action. 
She begins by ridiculing the bonds of love; she hates the 
Christian crusaders with consuming passion, and even 
when in a weak moment an ignominious tenderness for 
Rinaldo has overcome her, she remains conscious that 
not only her charms but her witchcraft detain him in 
bondage. She isa beautiful Ortrude rather than an Elsa, 
and there is in her something fiery and diabolical, which 
makes her character an intensely dramatic one—so 
much so that the other characters of the drama are re- 
duced to little more than feeble auxiliaries. The king is 
a weak old man ; Rinaldo yields to Armida as easily as 
he yields to his friends who come to rescue him ; and the 
possession of the talisman alone imparts some vigour to 
the Danish knights. The Fyry of Hate is, perhaps, the 
only exception, though her grand declamation in the 
temple-scene forms more a part of a mest beautiful 
ensemble, and is therefore less conspicuous as a leading 
character. The dramatic action of the first and fourth 
acts is rather tame, but the meeting of Armida and 
Rinaldo, Armida’s appeal to the infernal host, her 
condemnation by the Fury of Hate, the appearance 
of the Danish knights in Armida’s palace, and her 
despair, which constitute the leading features of the 
second, third, and fifth acts, bring Gluck’s marvellous 
creative power the more home to us, as he had to cover 
the poverty of Quinault’s tame and disconnected libretto. 

The overture foreshadows by its leading themes the 
main features of the dramatic action as it centres in the 
figure of Armida, and among the most conspicuous gems 
of the luminous score I may mention Armida’s air “ La 
chaine de ’Hymen m’étonne,” the chorus of the people 
of Damascus, and the finale of the first act; the duet 
between Hidrald and Armida, and Armida’s air, “ Enfin 
il est dans ma puissance,” in the second act; the entire 
temple-scene in the third; Lucinde’s solo, with chorus, 
“Voici la charmante retraite,” in the fourth act ; and in 
the last the irresistible appeal of the Danish knights to 
Rinaldo, “ Notre Général vous appelle, la Victoire vous 
pe une palme immortelle,” a martial air which never 
ails to bring down the house. I need not add that the 
score abounds in ballets which, as usual in Gluck’s 
operas, are models of an insinuating yet chaste and 


‘most graceful style. In accordance with the accepted 
custom of his time, Gluck did not hesitate to reproduce 


airs, though generally in a more or less altered form, from 
his former operas—a custom of which the works of 
Bach, Handel, and Mozart give ample proof. In Armida 
there are three or four instances of it, but this does not 





lessen the pristine beauty and simplicity of the music, 
and although his ingenuity and penetration had not 
unfrequently to make up for imperfect technique, his 
wonderful power of producing the most dramatic effects 
with the simplest and most transparent instrumentation 
will ever command the admiration of really enlightened 
musicians, As a striking example of this 1 may quote 
the temple-scene in Armida, in which a most powerful 
ensemble is supported simply, but effectually, by the 
strings and oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, though Gluck 
had the whole artillery of brass at his command. Think 
of the elaborate and noisy instrumentation into which 
such a scene would betray the modern disciples of 
programme-music! If anything, it is the recitative in 
Gluck’s operas which requires a little more instrumenta- 
tion here and there to make it more effective, and 
judicious conductors generally strengthen it by adequate 
additions. Such are, for instance, Wagner’s additions in 
the score of /phigenia in Aulis, whilst Spontini, when 
conductor of the Berlin Opera, saddled the original temple- 
scene in Avmida so much with brass instrumentation 
that he received a gentle but unmistakable hint from the 
then Crown Prince (afterwards Frederic William IV.) to 
the following effect: “ Le béryl est une belle et brillante 
pierre, mais 4 cété du diamant il ne plait guére.” Spontini 
never again attempted to improve upon Gluck. 

The first performance of “Armida, Drame héroique mis 
en musique par Gluck,” took place in Paris on the 27th of 
September, 1777. It was but a succes d’éstime, and 
Armida only grew gradually, though steadily, in the 
estimation of the Parisians. Some years later it was 
brought out at Berlin after no less than thirty-eight re- 
hearsals. So great was the success that it was given. 
twelve times within six weeks, and has remained a 
standard opera of the Berlin stage ever since. 

One word as to the performance in Leipzig. As re- 
gards the cardinal point—namely, the singing—it is 
decidedly a good: average performance: the ensemble is 
excellent, the chorus admirable; but the character of 
Armida requires the vocal and dramatic powers of a 
Titiens, or a Marie Sass, or a Materna to do it justice ; 
and that is more than Leipzig can offer at present, though 
Mlle. Hasselbeck’s rendering evinces careful study, and, 
within the more lyrical compass of her well-trained voice, 
more than ordinary power. The ballets, most of which 
are judiciously combined with the choruses, are admir- 
ably arranged, and the scenic displays, for which Armida 
offers ample scope to ingenious stage-managers, are 
such as could vie with a transformation-scene at Covent 
Garden. In producing Armida the lessee has paid a 
tribute not only to the genius of a great composer, but 
also to the classical as well as to the spectacular taste of 
the good folk of Leipzig: let them rest and be ea ! 

C. -P.-S: 








RUBINSTEIN AND MOSENTHAL. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Municn, March 22nd, 1877. 
To the life of Dr. S. H. von Mosenthal, who, in the 
latter part of February, died at Vienna, the newspapers 
have already given that attention which his prominent 
position in contemporary literature demanded. “As a 
dramatist,” says the Ad/gemeine Zeitung, “his activity 
will always hold a place in the history of the development 
of the German stage.” Hardly less important was the 
activity which won for him, as the foremost German 
writer of operatic texts, the title of “the German Scribe.” 
Many of the most successful of recent operas, including 
works of Marschner, Briill, Nicolai, Goldmark, and Rubin- 
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stein, owe no small part of their excellence to his clever 

mn. The ‘intimacy whieh thus sprang up between 
Mosenthaland certain noted contemporary composers has 
resulted in a series of entertaining papers, in which he 
has gathered together stray memories of his intercourse 
with them. The last of these sketches appeared only 
a short while ago in Ueber Land und Meer ; and I can- 
not, perhaps, do better than translate a part of this 
interesting account of a pianist and composer whose 
marvellous playing London has already welcomed so 
heartily, and whose latest opera, Vero, Mr. Gye has hinted 
may possibly soon be brought before the public. The 
sketch is entitled— 


“A REMINISCENCE OF RUBINSTEIN.—It must have been in 
1841 that I saw Rubinstein for the first time, when scarcely ten 
= old ; he had travelled to Paris with his teacher, and plucked 

is first laurels with his childishhands, It was then that Franz Liszt, 
hearing the boy play, and becoming acquainted with his first com- 
positions, with noble enthusiasm proclaimed him the sole inheritor 
of his fame. The prediction has been fulfilled: already in the 
fulness of his activity, Liszt recognised in Rubinstein a rival on 
equal footing with himself, and since he has ceased to appear before 
the public he has greeted Rubinstein as the sole ruler in the realm 
of pianists. About six years ago, when Rubinstein was director of 
the Musical Society in Vienna, and the é/c¢e of the friends of art 
gathered every week in his hospitable house, I once had the rare 
pleasure of hearing him and Liszt play not only succéssively during 
the same evening, but also together on the piano. ‘ The question, 
which of the two surpassed the other, recalled the old problem 
whether Goethe or Schiller is the greater German poet. But when 
they both sat down to play a new concerto by Rubinstein, which 
Liszt, with incredible intuition, read at sight, it was really as good 
as a play to watch the grey-haired master, ‘as, smiling good-naturedly, 
he followed his young fellow-artist, and allowed himself, as if on 
purpose, to be surpassed in fervour and enthusiastic power. 

‘But I am lingering too long over Rubinstein the pianist, and 
nobody would blame me more than himself if I did not give 
Rubinstein the composer the first importance. Admiration of his 
playing has become such an every-day matter to Rubinstein that he 
will hear nothing more about it, and regards this part of his labours 
merely as the remunerative side of his activity. His whole soul is 
filled with the purpose of winning merited victory as a composer. 
Whether he will attain this end is a question not to be answered 
in aword. In every style of composition he has done admirable 
work. Some of his songs have won fellow-citizenship with those 
of Schubert and Schumann; parts of his symphonies — for 
éxample, the first movement of the ‘ Ocean’ —are of emi- 
nent beauty and significance ; single pieces of chamber and 
piano music are incomparably fine; of his operas, the last, 
The Maccabees, has won great and ever-increasing success,'and yet 
in their totality his labours are far from having attained completeness. 
Side by side with what is excellent, we find much that is marked by 
hastiness of workmanship; with the original, the common-place ; the 
odd and the dézarre coupled with that which touches a responsive 
chord in every hearer. In a word, he lacks the perfection of an 
artist because he fails in the power of self-criticism. Or is it the 
stubbornness of his opinions, his self-will as an artist, which makes 
him incapable of careful reflection? This is quite possible, for 
Rubinstein knows himself too thoroughly, and is too serious in the 
execution of his work not to be aware of its deficiencies. 

-“In support of this, I will mention but one of his tendencies, 
which is characteristic. Richard Wagner’s pamphlet, ‘ Judaism in 
Music,’ offended Rubinstein, both as musician and Jew, so deeply 
that he has stubbornly withheld himself from all recognition of that 
composer whatsoever. Not only does he purposely refuse to recog- 
nise Wagner’s positive additions to the resources of orchestration 
and instrumentation, and thereby suffers from his own choice—as, for 
instance, in the instrumentation of his Maccabees, which, devoid of 
all polyphony, moves along in schoolmaster style like a piano ac- 
companiment set to instruments—but he has, also, in the choice of 
his subjects kept the music of Judaism hitherto almost mages | 
in view., For years he has worked only on ‘ Biblical operas,’ whic 
were destined for the concert-hall. Beginning with the Zower A 
Babel, he intended to set to music the patriarchs, Moses (on whic 
subject I myself wrote him a libretto in three acts), Saul, and David, 
and cum gratia in infinitum the whole of the Old Testament. The 
choice of The Maccabees was also determined by this favourite plan. 
In this instance, however, the dramatic Muse sent her Nemesis to 
possess Rubinstein ; and his subject, rich in. dramatic movements, 


like an oratorio for the stage, and too much like a drama for the 
concert-hall. Barbier and Carré have prepared him a text on Vero, 


| to which the music, composed to order for the Grand Opera at Paris, 


is now finished. May this step. from Judaism to Paganism bring 
him good luck ! 

“Our first joint labours came in the year 1859. He asked mefora 
text, and I suggested Beck’s picturesque poem, ‘ Jauko,’ which at 
once pleased him greatly. The obliging author willingly gave me 
permission to dramatise his poem, and my work was soon finished, 
During the summer, in order,to be near me with his work, 
Rubinstein moved to Dornbach, in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 
Like a hermit, living often on nothing but roots and herbs, brought 
to him unprepared straight from the garden, he worked day and 
night. He knew the value of Goethe's advice to command the 
poetic Muse ; but whether it is possible for her not to be tired out 
after an exercise often twelve hours long, is a question I repeatedly 
asked myself.. Three acts were here finished, rich in musical beauties, 
which appeared doubly effective when rendered by Rubinstein on the 
piano. His position in the Conservatory called him back to 
St. Petersburg in the autumn, and I soon received a letter from 
him with an urgent request to make certain alterations in the text. 
. «+ Our second joint work, Zhe Maccabees, brought no occasion 
for disagreement. Indeed, in all his intercourse with fellow-artists 
and friends, Rubinstein is as child-like in his amiability, and as free 
from all assumption as he can be abrupt, on the other hand, to 
those in high position who seek to hide their barbarity by assuming 
the superior airs of patrons. He once declined the invitation of 
a Vienna aristocrat, who would have given thousands of florins to 
hear him play in his sa/om, because the gentleman had not called 
on him in person concerning the matter; and to a potentate 
who was graciously pleased to confer on him several ‘Orders,’ he 
sent them all back, because His Serene Highness had played whist 
while he was playing the piano.” 


Foreign Correspondence. 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT,) 


Lerpzic, March, 1877. 
So much music has been brought forward during the past month 
that we can only take notice of the most important works. 

At the sixteenth Gewandhaus concert a violoncello-concerto, 
by Kapellmeister Reinecke, was capitally executed by the Paris 
virtuoso, Adolf Fischer: It is a composition of a serious and 
noble character, and very effectively written for the solo instru- 
ment, the effect of which is not in the least disturbed by the 
rich and symphonic, character of the orchestral accompaniment. 
With the exception of. three short solos for violoncello, the 
programme included only orchestral works, viz., Beethoven’s 
**Leonore” overture, No. 3, Schumann’s ‘‘ Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale,” and Mozart’s c major symphony (with fugue), the 
performance of all of which was highly exemplary. 

The seventeenth concert opened with Schubert's unfinished 
sym phony in 8B minor, followed by an aria from Hermann Goetz’s 
successful opera, Der Widerspinstigen Zéhmung, and songs by 
Weber and Schumann, which were in every respect well sung 
by Fri. Leonore von Bretfeld, from Hamburg. Fri. Emma 
Emery, from Czernowitz, a pupil of our Conservatoire, played 
Chopin’s E minor concerto throughout in a very perfect manner. 
The evening ended with Beethoven’s F major symphony, No. 8. 

At the eighteenth concert, which commen with Cheru- 
bini’s ‘‘ Medea” overture, we were 'most agreeably surprised 
by the re-appearance of the celebrated American violinist, Emil 
Sauret. Last year we drew attention to this eminent virtuoso ; 
to-day we can only repeat what we said before of him. His 
execution is certain and unfailing, and his technique surpasses 
all we have as yet heard. The most rapid passages of double 
notes are given clearly and with playful ease ; his tone is full 
and noble. In addition, Herr Sauret is a good musician. ‘He 
performed -the F minor concerto Enmist ; “ Barcarolle,” by 
Spohr ; ‘‘ Scherzo Tarantelle,” by Wieniawsky ; and ‘‘Cavatine,” 
by Raff; the last of which he added in answer to a well- 
deserved encore, Between the violin performances stood 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Elegischer Gesang,” San/t wie du lebtest, hast-du 





-has'so happily inspired him, that’ he has turned with all his power 
away from the mongrel type of Biblical operas, which are too much 





,vollendet, performed by Mmes, Stiirmer.and Loevy and Herren 
Pielke. and Baumann. They were joined by Herren Lissmann 
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and Ress in Schumann’s music to Manfred, which followed. 
We repeat what we have said in former notices, To our mind, 
the music to Byron’s Manfred is Schumann’s most genial work. 

In the first part of the nineteenth concert, Zion, a concert-piece 
for chorus, baritone solo, and orchestra, by Niels Gade, was 
b t forward ; it is a work of trifling musical value, and did 
not please. Mme. Peschka-Leutner took leave of us in a most 
artistic performance of the aria ‘ Martern aller Arten,” from 
Mozart’s Enifiihrung, which was followed by a successful ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s 9th symphony. 

At the concert of the ‘* Pauliner,” Carl Reinecke’s music to 
Hakon Farl, for solos, male chorus, and orchestra, was brought 
forward as a novelty. It is an interesting composition, and 
= 0 the undivided approbation of both public and critics. 

ninth ‘‘Euterpe” concert likewise opened with a very 
pleasing novelty, the overture to the Zéhmung der Widerspans- 
tigen, by Rheinberger. At the same concert the pianist, Miss 
Clara Meller, from London, made her first appearance with 
eat success. This young lady, until recently a pupil of the 
ipzig Conservatoire, gave us a thoroughly excellent perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s G major concerto and Chopin’s D flat 
major nocturne (Op. 27) and A flat major valse (Op. 42), and 
obtained unanimous and vehement applause from the audience. 

Amongst remarkable novelties, the Chambermusic concerts 
at the Gewandhaus produced a very good string-quartett 
(E minor), by E. F. Richter, our canfor at the St. Thomas’ 
Church ; a serenade for wind instruments, by Julius Roentgen ; 
and a string-quartett, by Carl Reinecke. The serenade, an 
extensive work in four movements, is a brilliant proof of the 
artistic abilities of the young author. The first two movements 
of the quartett are the best we know of Reinecke. The excel- 
lent rendering of a trio for two hautboys and English horn, by 
Beethoven, was also interesting. 

The Riedel’sche Verein has again had great success in the 
performance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. 

Marcello Rossi, from Dresden, a young violinist (15 years of 
age), is attracting the attention of the musical world. His 
finished technique and the artistic maturity of his playing have 
met with enthusiastic receptions from both public and critics, 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, March 12th, 1877. 


THE concerts during the last four weeks call for but little 
remark, The programme of the sixth Philharmonic Concert 
contained the Zgmont overture, three ‘‘ Deutsche Tiinze” by 
Bargiel, violin concerto by Max Bruch (Pablo de Sarasate), 
and Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 2, all played to perfection. 
Sarasate’s delivery was exquisite, and he was distinguished in 
eyery way. The seventh concert consisted of Schumann’s 
quasi a er (overture, scherzo, and finale), Volkmann’s 
Serenade, No. 3 (the violoncello solo nicely performed by Rein- 
hold Hummer), and Mendelssohn’s music to 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

e third Gesellschaft's Concert offered a fine programme. 
The t chorus, ‘‘ Du Hirte Israel,” from Bach’s cantata, No. 
104 (Vol. XI. of the Bach Gesellschaft’s edition) ; a Crucifixus, 
in eight parts, by Lotti; a concerto for flute and harp, with 
orchestral accompaniment, by Mozart ; and the tooth Psalm by 
Handel. The Singverein was in its glory—Bach, Lotti, and 
Handel—what. an excellent task! The Crucifixus was encored, 
followed by renewed applause. Mozart’s concerto* was heard 
for the first time in public, having been composed in the year 
1778 in Paris, for the use of the Duc de Guises and his daughter, 
a pupil of Mozart. The themes of the three movements can be 
found. in Kéchel’s Mozart catalogue, No. 299. Otto Jahn, in 


‘ his Mozart (new edition, vol. i, page 477 -ff.), speaks of the 


composition; though written for private use, it offers all 
the charm. and grace of Mozart’s genius, predominant even in 





*-The ‘credit of being the first to’perform this concerto of Mozart's in 
public: belongs to Mr. Fohn Thomas, Harpist to Her Majesty, who intro- 
: Sian Om are: by him at St. James’s Hall in July last.— 
Do. MMR. 





works for instruments which he ~ ee by, all ping se _ 
solos were performed by Herren Dappler an pe 
Hofoper, Sed oor A of ‘the Conservatoire. e three 
movements, particularly the second, a charming andantino, 
were warmly received by the audience. 

The fourth Gesellschaft’s Concert opened with Schubert's 
unfinished Symphony in B minor, which Herbeck, the conductor 
of the society, produced for the first time in 1865. New was 
the said director's ‘‘ Lied und Reigen,” a composition of seven 
movements, of which three are for orchestra. It is a charming 
work, describing a rustic feast with song and dance, each move- 
ment of which more or less answers to its title. The style is 
that of the recently-mentioned ‘‘ Kiinstler-fahrt,” of the same 
composer. It was well received, and the author called for 
several times. For the first time we heard, in the same concert, 
that famous violin-virtuoso, Mr. Emil Sauret, who performed 
Ernst’s very difficult concerto in F sharp minor. Sauret has a 
somewhat small tone, but his mechanical powers are astonish- 
ing. The audience honoured him witha brilliant reception. 
A Turkish march, from one of the sonatas by Mozart, instru- 
mented by Herbeck, closed the concert. 

Meantime the number of piano recitals, past or still in view, 
is enormous. 1 shall speak of them in general next month. 

bone one concert has brought a change, that of Herr Walter, 
from the Hofoper, who went through the whole of the ‘‘ Lieder- 
kreis” by Schubert. 

The Opernschule of the Conservatoire is more and more 
interesting the public. On the last evening we heard scenes 
from Aida, Zampa, and Schubert’s Hdussliche Krieg, com- 
pressed into one act. Again some pupils showed a promising 
talent, no less than the juvenile band of the Conservatoire, 
which, under the guidance of its director, Herr Herbeck, accom- 
panied the whole with as much verve as discretion. The Con- 
servatoire being an undertaking of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, both have lost in the course of -a few days their 
president and vice-president, Herren Dr. Egger and Mosenthal, 
the latter well known also in England as the author of 
the drama Deborah, the libretto of the opera, Zhe Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and many other literary works. He died 
the day after the society had performed, in memory of the 
defunct president, Cherubini’s great Reguéem in C minor, in the 
Hof-Pfarr-kirche St. Augustin. 

In the Hofoper, Mme. Nilsson finished her Gastspiel on 
February 28th, with Marguarite, her 13th ré/e. For the first 
time she was heard as Alice (Third Act of Robert), and twice as 
Elsa. The latter she sang throughout in German. It was a 
wonderful execution in every respect, worthy of such an artist. 
She bade farewell to Vienna on March Ist, in a charity concert, 
in the great hall of the Musikverein, when she sang the ‘‘ Jewel 
Song,” from Gounod’s Faust, the same composers “ Ave 
Maria,” and some Swedish Lieder. _ It was just midnight when 
she ravished the audience by her incomparable delivery of her 
native songs ; the applause did not stop till she repeated the 
songs again and again, and added even some French chansons, 
accompanying herself on the piano. 

On March 3rd, the Italian season opened with Sonnambula, 
with Mme. Patti as Amina, and Signor Nicélini as Ernesto. 
The audience again were enraptured, and flowers and garlands 
found their way to the favourite. Signor Nicolini also received 
his share of applause, whereas Signor Fiorini (Conte Rodolfo) 
could not satisfy his hearers. Two days after, another and 
important excitement awaited our musical life, the first repre- 
sentation of Wagner’s Wa/ktire. The impression which this 
great master-work provoked was an unusual one. Those who 
had heard the musical drama in Baireuth took great interest in 
comparing the most difficult parts, the execution, the nage . 
and the decorations with the Viennese representation. Some 
found this and that better ; some, the most sensitive enthusiasts, 
were'not yet contented. On the whole, however, it was a very 
respectable presentation, of which I shall say more after having 
heard’ it again. Now, I only add, that at the end of the first 
act the applause was general; that the second act found the 
hearers somewhat fatigued, and that the third act again raised 
attention. The singers, the famous conductor, Herr Hans 
Richter, and Hr. Hofmann, the painter of the decorations, were 
vehemently called for. Frau Materna, as Brinnhilde, won also 
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general sympathy ; Frau Ehnn (Sieglinde), to say the truth, 
urpassed her with a warm-feeling delivery; Frau Kupfer 
Fricka) was The different Wakiire were represented by 
the ladies Dillner, Jaide, Siegstadt, Tremel, &c. Siegmund, 
Hunding, and Wotan were represented by Herren Labatt, 
Hablawetz, and Scaria. The two first named were better than 
the last, who, though he pronounced well, failed in mod/esse. 
La Traviata was the second Italian opera, and now we shall 
have Semiramide, in which opera Mme. Trebelli will sing for 
the first time in Vienna. Another festival day is the 16th, 
when the great concert for the benefit of the Beethoven monu- 
ment is in view ; Abbé Liszt playing Beethoven’s concerto in E 
flat, and the Fantasia with chorus. 


Operas performed from February 12th, to March 12th :-— 
Mignon, Huguenots, Faust (twice), Hernant, Robert, Otello, 
Hamlet (opera fragments), Morma, Lucresia Korgia (twice), 
Lohengrin (twice), Zauberfléte, Sonambula (twice, in Italian), 
Hans Heiling, Die Walkiire (three times), Stumme von Portict, 
La Traviata (twice, in Italian). 








Rebiews, 


Sinfonie (F. dur), fiir grosses Orchester, Op. 87, and Sonate fiir 
Violoncell und Pianoforte, Op. 92, componirt von JOSEF 
RHEINBERGER. Offenbach: Joh. André. 

WE have had frequent opportunities of speaking in terms of the 

highest approbation of Josef Rheinberger’s quartett in E flat, 

for pianoforte and strings (Op. 38), which, since its introduction 

by Dr. von Biilow at the Musical Union in 1873, has become a 

standard favourite at all our best chamber-music concerts. On 


each occasion of our doing so, as well as when from time to 
time we have been called upon to review sundry of his piano- 
forte compositions (published by Augener and Co.), it has been 
with a wish to know more of this composer’s larger works, and 
with surprise and regret that at least his symphony, ‘‘ Wal- 


lenstein ” (Op. 10)—the scherzo of which has more than once 
been brought to a favourable hearing—should not, ere this, so 
far as we know, have been performed in its entirety in England. 

Pending a hearing of his ‘‘ Wallenstein” symphony, we have 
been glad to make acquaintance with one of his more recent 
symphonic works, but with the feeling that we have only been 
able to do so superficially, from the fact that having had no 
opportunity of perusing the full score, we have only been able 
to form such an idea of it as can be gained from the author's 
pianoforte arrangement for four hands. Pleasurable as is duet- 
playing, and useful as are duet-arrangements of orchestral works 
for recalling to mind works which one has already heard performed 
by an orchestra, it must be confessed that, bearing, as they do, 
much the same relationship to their original design as engravings 
or photographs do to paintings, they prove but a poor substitute 
for the full score, or even a single orchestral performance, for 
those who are desirous of arriving at a just estimate of their 
worth. It is, therefore, with diffidence that we undertake to 
speak of this new symphony of Rheinberger’s, and, in doing so, 
must consequently confine ourselves to generalities, Of his 
jarger works, so far as they are known to us, it may be said 
that, though cast in the orthodox classical forms, they are 
strongly marked with a genial nobility of character and indi- 
viduality of style, which, being free from eccentricity and ex- 
travagance, cannot be traced to the influence of one or the other 
of his predecessors in particular, and must therefore be put 
down to the originality of his genius. They betoken a won- 
derful command of form, harmony, and facility of workmanship. 
Though betraying no lack of scholarship, they happily do not 
bristle with contrapuntal and other artificial devices. Rhein- 
berger’s music is music of the heart rather than of the head, It 
is for this reason, perhaps, that it has been found to satisfy the 
demands alike of professed musicians and ordinary concert-goers. 
The symphony before us consists of the usual four movements, 
each of which is vigorously tuneful, rich in idea, broad in design, 
and amply developed. In place of the more modern scherzo 
we have a minuetto pastorale. Though not so designated, the 
finale is evidently a dance in the Hungarian style ; and here it 


may be noted that Rheinberger has not been attracted by the 
Hungarian style for the first time, as may be seen by reference 
to the finale a/? ongarese of his pianoforte trio (Op. 34). The 
pastoral character ‘of the minuetto, and the fact that the 
Jrischka-like finale is interrupted by a short adagio, seem to 
point to a certain train of thought as the poetical basis of the | 
entire work ; but as to what this was we are left in the dark. 
Many of the above remarks as to the general character of 
Rheinberger’s music apply with almost equal force to his sonata 
for violoncello and pianoforte. In this one recognises at once 
the hand of the composer of the quartett in E flat, regarded, as 
this may be, as one of his representative works in the domain of 
chamber-music. That it is equal to this cannot be said, but 
when we take into consideration the comparative paucity of 
executive material at command, it certainly is not unworthy to 
stand beside it. In a concerted work for only two instruments, 
one naturally does not look for the same amount of development 
as from a combination of four; and when one of those is a 
violoncello, a certain restriction is imposed upon the pianoforte, 
That the interest of this work is pretty equally divided between 
the two instruments, and that the weaker is not overpowered by 
the stronger, is one of its best points. | Upon neither executant 
are the demands it makes excessive. To the limited repertory 
of pieces for violoncello and pianoforte it can hardly fail to 
prove a welcome acquisition. We commend it to Sig. Piatti, 
who, we may say, has already expressed his commendation of it. 


New Gradus ad Parnassum. 100 Pianoforte Studies, selected, 
the fingering supplemented, and revised by E. PAUER. 
Section C.—School of the Shake. Section D.—School of the 
Arpeggio. London: Augener & Co. 

SINCE last month, when we reviewed section B, two more 

volumes”have been added to the New Gradus. The first of 

these, which treats of the shake, is less voluminous than the 
other special schools of this work which have as yet appeared; 
it contairss only eight studies, but these are each and all excellent 
for practice, and at least some of them also attractive as com- 
positions. As chief among the latter class we may name those 
by Hiller, Berger, and Hummel. It is no easy task to bring 
together a collection of shake-studies at once technically useful 
and musically interesting ; it was especially difficult in this case, 
where the editor had bound his hands by excluding the works of 
Clementi, Cramer, and Moscheles, composers who have furnished 
some of the finest and best specimens of shake-studies. For 
studies of this kind are not so numerous as those for other 
specialities. Indeed, to write a shake-study thoroughly answer- 
ing its purpose and at the same time—we will not say, musically 
beautiful, but only—musically bearable, must be reckoned an 
achievement worthy of admiration. The shake, or to be more 
exact, the different kinds of shake, belong to what are called the 

‘* graces.” Now what student of ornament, be it architectural, 

sartorial, social, or moral, does not know that graces cease to be 

such unless they are employed with moderation and discretion ? 

Who would not live rather on plain bread than on currant-loaf ; 

not rather submit to everlasting roast beef than encounter a future 

of éoujours perdrix ; or, to leave metaphor, not rather listen to a 

series of scales, arpeggios, or other unsophisticated combinations 

than writhe under a catena di trilli? To some the question 
may suggest itself in examining this volume, whether the editor, 
in order to give a more complete account of the speciality, 
ought not to have extended the scope of it: whether he ought 
not to have furnished some more examples of the short, playfal, 
coquettish, humorous, and grotesque shakes ; and others with 
shakes in thirds and sixths, &c.? To this the editor might 
answer that the former kinds of shake above alluded to belong 
rather to the art of expression, than to the technical part of 
pianoforte-playing ; also, that the lesser is contained in the 
greater ; and as to the latter kinds of shake, that he refers the 
student to Section B, where indeed some excellent material for 
the study of shake-playing in thirds and sixths may be found ; 
and, finally, he might point out that what is and what is not to 
be incorporated in such a collection was, after all, a matter of 
judgment. Moreover it lies in the nature of such divisions as 





hose in the work before us, that they overlap each other. A 
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comprehensive representation of each speciality in all its details 

id necessitate an enormous space and many titions ; a 
limitation to the most essential, and references to pr parts of 
the work, become unavoidable where disregard of space is not 
permissible. But instead of critically revolving in our mind what 
might have been, let us rather rejoice at the good things which 
are offered us. Kdhler and Kessler again provide the diligent 
student with excellent material on which to exercise his fingers 
and energy. Of the older masters, Hummel, Berger, and Kalk- 
brenner, who contribute to this section, we will only mention the 
study of the first, which is in the ornate adagio style, full of airy, 
graceful fioriture. Hiller’s study is a bit of romanticism: in it 
we fancy gnomes and such-like more or less amiable little mon- 
sters, capering about in a playful manner. Mayer and Dohler, 
who represent the sa/on, deal largely with that night-mare, the 
trillo ostinato, which may be ranked with the horrors of the 
tremolo stops in organs and harmoniums, and will by-and-by be 
smiled and wondered at by our descendants, as we smile and 
wonder at the curious flourishes and the aJlotria al of our 
forefathers. Let us add that most of the studies are of the kind 
where the hand which plays the shake has also a melody or at 
least some other work assigned to it. 

The following volume, Section D, is nearly twice the size of 
Section C, and of uncommon interest. Arpeggios constitute 
about nine-tenths of the material out of which our modern piano- 
forte music is constructed, so we need not be surprised to see the 
sons of our own century (the only two exceptions are Berger and 
Hummel, who indeed died but were not born in this century) 
almost monopolise this volume of fifteen studies. Looking through 
it one cannot but be struck with the great variety in what might 
at first appear a narrow field. He who is tormented, as John 
Stuart Mill was, by the thought of the exhaustibikity of musical 
combinations, may here get a comforting glimpse of their inex- 
haustibility. Each study brings a new kind of io, a new 
constellation of harmonicsounds, It would take too much space 
to speak of each study individually ; let it be enough to say that 
there is not one that may not be practised with advantage, and 
hardly one which is not musically valuable ; many of them indeed 
must be reckoned among the best ever written, which is saying 
much, seeing how rich this province of pianoforte literature is. 
Names such as Chopin, Liszt, Heller, Henselt, and Mendelssohn 
speak for themselves. But Berger, the teacher of the last-named ; 
Loeschhorn, an esteemed pianoforte teacher and composer in 
Berlin ; Taubert, the Berlin Capel/meister ; Seeling, and others fill 
their respective places worthily beside their greater confréres. 
To describe the different kinds of arpeggios exemplified would 
be rather difficult, and could hardly be done with so much 
clearness as to make the description intelligible to the reader. 
What, for instance, would he make out of ‘‘the waves breaking 
on a rocky shore” in Mendelssohn’s study ; of ‘‘the murmuring 
brook accompanying the Ave Maria” in Kohler’s; of “ the 
purling of the fountain” in Kessler’s ; of ‘‘ the scintillation on 
the water” in Taubert’s? Nay, what would it profit him, even 
if we told him that in the study by Mendelssohn the two hands 
relieve each other ; that in the one by Taubert the hands fly with 
the swiftness of lightning (or ought to do so) from octave to 
octave, all over the key-board ; that in those by Loeschhorn and 
Mayer a melody in the middle of the piano is divided between 
the hands, whilst sweeping a ios ascend and descend ; that 
in Henselt’s study a brilliant figure for the left hand accompanies 
a tender air in the right; that Chopin is ethereal, and Liszt 
Pn gone gt repeat, what would it profit the reader? There- 
lore we will close the review by heartily recommending these 
volumes to his attention and study. 

Since closing our account of the third and fourth volumes of 
the above work, we have received another section, of which we 
must say a few words. 

New Gradus ad Parnassum. Section E. Wrist Studies.— 
The importance of the independence of the hands, and their free 
and easy use, must be patent to any one who has given attention 
to the demands of pianoforte music on the performer, and to the 
part of the human mechanism of muscle, tendon, and bone which 
comes into action in pianoforte-playing. Of the patient endurance 
required to put this mechanism into good working order, teachers 
and pupils can tell a tale. The four studies selected by Herr 
Pauer are the following: No. 1, by Chopin.—The part of the 





right hand consists of semiquavers, of which three of every 
group of four notes are slurred, so that the wrist has to do duty 
after the third and fourth notes, which are octaves ; while the 
left hand accompanies with quavers, taking alternately a bass 
note and a full chord. No. 2, by Henselt (‘‘ Tu m/attires, 
m’entraines, m’engloutis”)—an impassioned melody assigned to 
the left hand is hurried along by an agitated triplet igure, 
which calls the wrist of the right hand into play. After a little 
the hands interchange their parts, and when, towards the close, 
the significant pix affettuoso, staccato e precipitandosi, &c., follow 
each other in quick succession, both hands are equally busy, 
the wrists having, so to speak, their hands full. No. 3, by 
Kohler, is a wrist study pure and simple, and on that very 
account is especially useful for practice. Nothing foreign to the 
one object in view is introduced, and the student can give his 
whole attention to the proper working of the hands. No. 4, by 
Dohler, the last study of the volume—here the right hand has 
to carry the thumb—which plays a melody, whilst the rest of the 
fingers are for the most part engaged in harmonic figuration— 
from key to key ; tothe left an opportuhity is offered for practice 
in passing, fer saltum, from a lower bass note to a higher 
chord. Other work than this is to be found in this study, such 
as the frequent octaves for the right hand, and farther on in the 
study four and five voiced chords for both hands, all of which 
call the wrists into activity. But enough has been said to show 
what may be expected. The concluding remark of our account 
of the two preceding volumes holds good of this one. If we 
regret anything in connection with the contents of this section, 
it is that there is not more of it. 


Five Pieces for the Pianoforte. Composed by A. C. MACKENZIE, 
Op. 13. London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 


WE have not forgotten the favourable impression derived from 
listening to a pianoforte quartett by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie on 
more than one occasion of its being played at Mr. Coenen’s con- 
certs, and are therefore the more glad to meet with another of this. 
composer’s works. That Mr. Mackenzie, a Scotchman born, and 
resident in Edinburgh, where he is doing good work, and with 
justice is highly esteemed, has received the main part of his 
education in Germany is easy to see. That Schumann is his 
pet composer, and the one who has exercised the strongest 
influence upon him, is also equally apparent. Though taking 
Schumann for his model in some of the pieces before us, he 
cannot be said to have done so in at all a servile manner, but 
seems to have exercised a wise discrimination, by adopting only 
the brightest and healthiest side of Schumann’s nature, and 
avoiding the morbid and melancholy. For apparently setting up 
Schumann as his ideal standard we do not by any means blame 
him. How many of us have not at some time of our lives idolised 
Schumann, or at some previous period perhaps Spohr, or 
Mendelssohn, &c.? When we recall the influence of Ha 

and Mozart which Beethoven’s earlier works betoken, how can 
we look for striking individuality in any young composer? A 
leaning towards some particular master, or some particular 
school, is a phase to be gone through by all composers, and 
absolute originality is only to be attained at last by the few, 
after a long apprenticeship and constant practice in writing. 
Though it cannot be said that Mr. Mackenzie has yet reached 
this rare and much-coveted goal, he seems to be on the right road 
towards it, and bids fair, with perseverance, to attain it eventu- 
ally. But at least it may be said that, endowed with strong 
musical feeling, as he evidently is, he has already mastered the 
larger forms of composition, as instanced in his quartett, and 
that he has attained to exquisiteness of workmanship and facility 
of expression, as is clearly shown by the work before us. Of 
the five pieces of which it consists, and which are cast in the 
same miniature form which Schumann, in his ‘‘ Scenes from 
Childhood,” “Forest Scenes,” &c., raised to an artistic im- 
portance previously unknown, No, 1 is an impromptu of 
remarkable charm, both from a melodic and harmonic point of 
view. What at once strikes the eye of the analyst is its — 
liarity of rhythm, arising from the alternation of two, three, 
and four-bar phrases. But so deftly are these combined that a 
seven-bar period never sounds forced or unnatural. No. 2 isa 
gigue, treated canonically in the octave with much cleverness 
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and spirit.” No. 3, “Saga,” both in idea and treatment, we are 
inclined to regard asthe most poetical and the most original of 
the series. No.4, ‘La Coquette,” is an idealisation of the 
waltz-measuré, similar'in its scope to like essays of Brahms, 
Kirchner, Kiel, and others, who have glorified the waltz by 
treating it in a serious and highly artistic manner.: No. 5, 
«© Evening in the Fields,” is a pastoral poem, full of the delights 
and contentment of 2 country life. We are greatly pleased with 
all five of these little pieces, and have much pleasure in recom- 
mending them. Excepting in so far as they require tender 
treatment, and a sympathetic hand to do them full justice, they 
are not difficult to execute. 


Conrerts, Xr. 


—oe— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


PROFESSOR JOACHIM was the centre of attraction at the sixteenth 
concert ; he came forward with Spohr’s concerto in D (No. 9), 
which was now head here for the first time in its entirety. Often 
as the slow movement has been played here by other violinists, and 
cloying as it has always seemed, Professor Joachim imparted to it, 
and indeed to the whole work, a nobility of character which 
hitherto we have failed to recognise. He was also heard, with no 
less delight, ina Saraband and Tambourin, by Leclair, and (with 
Mr. Oscar Beringer) in his own adaptation for violin and pianoforte 
of three Hungarian dances, originally arranged as pianoforte duets, 
by Brahms. The symphony, which was played with remarkable 
spirit and finish, was that in G minor, by Mozart. The overtures 
were those to Sir Julius Benedict's The Enchanted Forest, and 
Wagner's Tannhduser. ‘That by om Le Benedict is intended as 
an illustration of some of the leading incidents in La Motte 
Fouque’s novel, Der Zauberwaid. ‘ Heard here on this occasion for 
the first time, it impressed us as a pleasant and unpretentious piece 
of music, but in nowise remarkable for individuality either cf matter 
or treatment. That by Wagner seems as great a favourite with 
Mr. Manns as it evidently is with his audience. Welcome as. it 
always is, we can never hear it here without a feeling of surprise 
that Mr. Manns should entirely have overlooked the overture to 
Die Meistersinger, and that the Faust overture, which, on its 
introduction by him in 1874, met with wide approval, should not 
ere this have come to a repetition. The vocalists were Miss Mary 
Cummings and Mrs. Osgood. The first named, a pupil of Mdine. 
Sainton-Dolby, possesses a rich contralto voice, and on this her first 
appearance here made a favourable impression by her singing of the 
** Morning Prayer’’ from Costa’s £/z, and the aria ‘‘ Nobil Signor” 
from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. Mrs. Osgood, whose musicianly and 
refined style of singing always makes her welcome, was heard in 
the air, ‘‘ Through clouds by Tempests” (‘‘Und ob die Wolke”), 
from Weber's Der Freischiitz, and in a charming canzonetta, 
** Gia la Notte s’ avvicina,” by the late Moritz Hauptmann. 

The seventeenth concert commenced with a quasi novelty, 
announced as a concerto in G, for string orchestra, by Bach, for the 
first time in England. It is the third of a set of six concertos for 
various combinations of instruments dedicated to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg in 1721. _Its full title, as it appears in the autograph 
manuscript in the library of the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, Berlin, 
as well as in the edition of the Bach Gesellschaft, is Concerto 320 a 
tre Violini, tre Viole, e tre Violoncelli col Basso. peril Cembalo, 
The direction in the score, .‘‘ Violone e Cembalo,” explains the 
purport of the closing words of the title. It is a wondrous instance 
of polyphonic writing; but though ten instruments are employed 
in addition to the cembalo, it is never in more than seven real 
parts, and seldom in so many. On the present occasion of its 
performance no attempt was made to find a substitute for the 


“obsolete cembalo ; nor at this date would this be desirable. It 


was played, however, by the whole force of the string band instead 
of by the small number of instruments for which it was originally 
designed as a chamber-piece.. Admirably as it served to display 
the excellence of Mr. Manns's string band, one could not listen to it 
without feeling that there was still something wanting to give it 
compactness, and without wondering what in Bach’s day would 
have been the effect of the cembalo in combination with the strings, 
and what it would have played. It is interesting to learn that on 
subsequently making use of the first movement of this concerto 
in his cantata, ‘‘Ich liebe den Héchsten von ganzem Gemiithe,” 
Bach added to it no less than five obd/igati parts for three oboes 
and two horns, which, we are told, greatly enhanced its clearness 
and effect. What could this addition have been but a transcript of 
the unwritten cembalo part? If this be admitted, it seems to go far 








towards corroborating Robert Franz’s * assertion that the unwritten 
cembalo of a by-gone age was no mere filling up of the har- 
mony with chords, but that it was an independent part as definite 
and complete.as the rest of the composition that was given in full. 

The question, gonsequenty suggests itself: Is it the greater sin 
to perform a work of Bach's with one of its most important factors 
entirely left out or with the best substitution for it that can be 
devised? Miss Josephine Lawrence was heard, for the first time’ at 
these concerts, in Mendelssohn’s Serenade and Allegro Giogoso, 
for pianoforte and orchestra (Op..43), one of the few pieces which 
Mendelssohn, on his own showing, appears to have completed ia a 
hurry.. Requiring neither a forcible style of playing, nor any vast 
amount of intelligence or expression for its due presentation, .it was 
executed with extreme neatness and omg by Miss Lawrence. 
The symphony was Beethoven’s in F, No. 8, Op. 93. Allusion was 
made in the programme-book toa characteristic passage in Wagner's 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Ueber das Dirigiren,” respecting the proper time in 
which the third movement (Zemfo di Minuetto) should be played. 
Except that it was to be regretted that the hint there thrown out was, 
as usual, disregarded, no exception could be taken to the manner 
in which the rest of the work was executed. The remaining orches- 
tral piece was the overture to the late Alfred Holmes’s opera /mes de 
Castro, which was introduced for the first time at the Crystal Palace. 
It is a work of much pretension, and written for an exceptionally full 
orchestra, but is scored in a manner which gives rise to more noise 
than richness of tone or brilliancy of eftect. Notwithstanding its 
diffuseness, it is marked by so many points of merit that one cannot 
but regret that its author should not have lived to revise it. The 
vocal element at this concert was represented by Miss Robertson 
and Mr. E. Lloyd. Miss Robertson, who is not only blessed with 
a voice of remarkable quality and compass, but also with self- 
possession and, apparently, intelligence, ought with perseverence to 
take a high position as a vocalist. She was heard in Mozart’s aria 
‘‘Mia speranza adorata,” and in a canzone, ‘‘ Marinella,” by Sig. 
Randegger, her present instructor. Mr. Lloyd was heard in the 
beautiful air ‘‘Golden Days,” from Brahms’s cantata Rinaldo: and 
in the serenade, ‘‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby,” from F. Clay’s 
Lalla Rookh. 

The eighteenth concert was remarkable for the first appearance 
of M. Henri Petri, a native of Holland, and a favourite pupil of 
Professor Joachim. Though still but a youth, his attainments as a 
violinist are, already of a very high order, as was made sufficiently 
apparent by his admirable performance of Spohr's ‘‘ Dramatic” 
concerto, and the lovely romance from Joachim’s concerto “in the 
Hungarian style.” The symphony was Schumann's in C, a work 
to which we always look forward to hearing here as an especial 
treat—not alone on account of its intrinsic merit, but because at the 
Crystal Palace alone can an adequate performance be counted upon. 
As we have often had ‘to remark, there is no other conductor in 
England who has paid so much attention to Schumann's works, ‘or 
who has so thoroughly caught the spirit, as Mr. Manns has done. 
Wewere not disappointed, for its performance was one of the highest 
excellence. ‘The remaining orchestral pieces were an overture in C, 
by Mr, G. A. Osborne—a bright, pleasing, spontaneous, and un- 
pretentious work, composed for Mr. Kuhe's Brighton Festival of 
1875; and Rossini’s overture to William Tell. e vocalists were 
Mdme. and Sig. Campobello. The lady was heard in the quaintly 
pleasing aria, ‘‘ Connais tu le Pays,” from A. Thomas’s Mignon ; the 
gentleman in the air, ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries,” from Handel's 
Alexander’s Feast; and the two together in the favourite duo, “‘ La 
ci darem,” from Mozart's Don Giovanni. 

The following concert, which commenced with Professor Joachim's 
Elegiac overture—of which we have spoken elsewhere—was princi- 
pally remarkable for Mdme, Schumann's incomparable rendering of 
Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A minor, and for a highly exem- 
plary performance on the part of the band of Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony in B minor ; both works which, on account of their charm 
and individuality, may be said to stand alone in the class to which 
they respectively belong. A largo, attributed to Handel, arranged 
by Helmesberger, of Vienna, somewhat after the manner of Gounod’s 
well-known ‘‘ Meditation upon a Prelude of Bach's,” for solo violin 
(Mr. Y. Watson), organ (Mr. E. Deane), harp (Mr. G, Lockwood), 
and strings, now heard here for the first time, evoked the same 
amount of enthusiasm from the audience as it did from our Vienna 
correspondent : on the first occasion of its being performed in that 
city on Easter Sunday last.. It was re-demanded, and repeated. 
Another pleasing novelty was Mr. Henry Gadsby's setting of the 
serenade, ‘‘Onaway, awake, beloved,”’ from Longfellow's Hiawatha 





* Franz has fully explained his views in a short pamphlet entitled, 
* Offener Brief an Eduard Hanslick, fiber Bearbeitungen dlterer Tonwerke, 
&c.,” published by Leuckart, of Berlin. A brief summary of its contents, 
under the title,‘ R. Franz, on Additional Accompaniments,” appeared in the 
Montuiy Musicat Recorp for December, 1872. q 
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for a tenor voice, wood-wind band, horn, and pianoforte; With 
the composer at the pianoforte, it was tastefully sung by Mr. Barton 
McGuckin ; but it was to be regretted that equal justice was not 
done to it by the wind instruments. Mr. McGuckin was further 

in a couple of songs by Mendelssohn, and Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling (accompanied by Mr. R. Beringer) in the late Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett’s setting of Mrs. Heman’s lines, ‘‘ The Better 
Land ;" and in J, Barnby's song, ‘‘ When the tide comes in.” 
Auber’s lively overture, La Sirgne, completed the scheme. 


MR. WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 


Mr. WALTER BAcue’s thirteenth annual concert—a Liszt festival 
for those who were privileged to attend the two full rehearsals which 
it involved, as well as the concert itself—took place at St. James's 

all on the evening of the 27th of February. A: band of ninety 
performers, with Messrs. Deichmann and Wiener at the first desk 
among the violinists, and Mr. Manns as conductor, was engaged. 
With the single exception of a concerto by Chopin, the programme 
was exclusively devoted to works by Liszt. The concerto by Chopin 
was that in F minor (Op. 21) ; the works by Liszt included two of 
his symphonic poems, A/azeppa, No. 6, and Les Préludes, No. 3; 
his concerto in A major for pianoforte and orchestra, and a setting 
of Heine's ‘‘ Lorelei” for soprano solo and orchestra. Apart from 
the pleasure of listening to Mr. Bache’s masterly and expressive 
rendering of Chopin's concerto, an especial interest attached to this 
performance of it from the fact that it was given (for the first time 
in England) with the orchestral accompaniments re-scored by Karl 
Klindworth. Great as Chopin was as a composer for the pianoforte, 
it must be confessed that he never attained the art of writing 
effectively for orchestra. This defect has so long been apparent, 
especially in his two pianoforte concertos, both of which were 
written before his twentieth year, that at length it seems to have 
become a question between shelving them altogether or improving 
their orchestration. Herr Klindworth boldly decided in favour of 
the latter course. The task could hardly have fallen into better 
hands. It is one which, from his thorough knowledge of modern 
instrumentation, he has executed with consummate skill and in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. The nature and extent of the 
task- was fully explained in a very able essay by E. Dannreuther 
on ‘Editing, Transcribing, and Re-scoring,” ‘prefixed to the 
programme-book. We learn therefrom that, ‘‘as regards form, 
melody, rhythm, and harmony, with the exception of a bar in 
the first movement just before an entrance of the second subject, 
of a bar in the slow movement, and of one tautological bar in the 
finale which has been expunged, the piece stands intact, bar for bar 
as Chopin wrote it. The entire pianoforte part remains zn statu quo, 
save that here and there a few notes are added to an embellish- 
ment, or that the position of the hands on the key-board is altered 
with a view to greater sonority. But the orchestral tuttis and 
accompaniments have been revised and re-written from beginning to 
end ; in short, the entire instrumentation is new. | More elaborate, 
yet more practical ; richer, yet more transparent.” The barrier to 
a due appreciation of the design of Chopin’s concerto in F minor 
having been thus removed, it is not only to be hoped that in future 
it will be more frequently brought forward by pianists than here- 
tofore, but that Herr Klindworth will be encouraged to subject the 
same composer's concerto in E minor to a similar process of re- 
scoring—a hope to which expression is not now given for the first 
time in these columns. As the exporient of Liszt’s concerto in 
A major, Mr. Bache was no less successful. His performance of two 
such difficult works on one and the same evening from memory, and 
with remarkable force, brilliancy, delicacy, and intelligence, was 
really an astonishing feat of executancy. A band has probably 
never been set down to play amore difficult orchestral piece than Liszt’s 
symphonic poem Mazeppa, in which each of the string parts may fairly 
be described as an ‘‘ étude de. la vélocité.”. The unrivalled excel- 
lence with which this noble and strikingly effective illustration of 
Victor Hugo’s poem was performed reflected the highest credit upon 
all concerned. Mr. Manns, who had already brought the work 
forward at the Crystal Palace towards the close of last year, 
and all under him seemed to feel a special interest in it, and to 
exert themselves to the utmost to ensure its well-going. That their 
efforts, as well as the work itself, were warmly appreciated by the 
audience there could not bea doubt. Though the performance of 
ee may fairly be spoken of as the triumph of the evening, that 
of Préludes’—in many respects an equally striking and 
beautiful work—was none the less welcome. The setting of 
«Lorelei "—more properly to be regarded as a reverie for orchestra 





with an obbligato voicé part than a vocal piece—is beautifully 
conceived, and was charmingly sung by Mrs. Osgood. The) 
enthusiastic applause which every piece in the programme evoked 
from a very numerous audience seemed to point to a more general 


acknowledgment of the merits of the’*‘ new school.” than it has hither- 
to obtained, as well as.to a readiness on the part of the audience 
to recognise the worth of a performance of unusual excellence. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
FOR THE BLIND. 


A CONCERT in’aid of this institution was‘ given, under Royal 
patronage, at St. James's Hall on the 16th ult. The engagement 
of the Crystal Palace orchestra—augmented to 119 performers, and 
conducted by Mr. August’ Manns—gave it quite an exceptional 
character. ‘We can recall no performance in England of Beethoven’s 
symphony in A, No. 7, which so nearly came up to the standard of 
a German musical festival. Another point of interest was Professor 
Joachim’s magnificent rendering of Beethoven's violin concerto, and 
(in company with his favourite pupil, M. Henri Petri, who bids fair 
to become a second Joachim) of an adagio and presto for two violins, 
by Spohr. We were glad, too, of a second hearing of Tschaikowski’s 
concerto in B flat, for pianoforte and orchestra (Op. 29); for a first 
hearing of which, at the Crystal Palace last year, it will be remem- 
bered, we have to thank Mr. E. Dannreuther. On the present 
occasion it was played with remarkable readiness and brilliancy of 
execution by Mr. Fritz Hartvigson, Professor of the Pianoforte in 
the Academy of Music for the Blind. Of enormous difficulty, it is 
a work which, on account of its strikingly original and romantic 
character, well deserves the attention of pianists of the highest class. 
The only absolute novelty in the programme was ‘Der Ritt der 
Walkiiren,” from Wagner’s Die Watlkiire, which, as specially 
arranged for concert use, was now performed for the first time in 
London. Coming at the very end of a concert which lasted close 
upon three hours, it fell upon tired ears. Though much of its effect 
was marred by'undue obtrusiveness on the part of the cymbalist, there 
was no mistaking its wondrous character as a piece of orchestral 
scoring, or the executive skill demanded for its presentation. Handel's 
air, “Revenge, Timotheus cries,” sung by Herr Henschel, and 
sundry vocal pieces, rendered with remarkable precision by pupils of 
the College, completed an over-long scheme. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


THE programme of the second concert comprised Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
descriptive piece for orchestra, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
composed for the Liverpool Musical Festival of 1874 ; Schumann's 
concerto in A minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, interpreted by 
Mdme. Schumann ; Beethoven's symphony in F, No. 8; Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to Ruy Blas ; and vocal pieces contributed by Miss 
Robertson and Herr Henschel. Of the performance we are unable 
to speak, as it took place on the same evening as that of the 
Cambridge University Musical Society, which with good reason 
seemed to claim our prior attention, and of which we have spoken 
in another column. ; F 

The third concert commenced with Schumann's music to scenes 
from Goethe’s Faust (Part 3), for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. 
This beautiful work, which has long been regarded in Germany as 
one of the finest of Schumann’s larger vocal works, was now heard 
for the first time in London. Though late in season, it is much to 
the credit of the Philharmonic Society to have at length brought it 
forward, Owing to its general character, though it contains much 
the beauty of which is at once apparent, and on account of the 
difficulties it presents, several repetitions will be necessary before 
an adequate performance can be attained and its merits fully 
recognised. The principal vocal oe were sustained by Mrs. 
Osgood, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Worell Duval, Mrs. Irene Ware, 
Miss Bolingbroke, Miss Kate Steel, Miss Reimar, Mr. Henry Guy, 
Mr. Wadmore, Mr. Henry Pope, and a chorus of 180 voices, more 
numerically strong than really efficient. In Beethoven’s more familiar 
Choral Fantasia, in which the pianoforte part was undertaken by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and the soli vocal parts by Mrs. Irene 
Ware, Miss Reimar, Miss Bolingbroke, and the three gentlemen 
above named, the chorus certainly seemed more at home. The most 
salient feature of the evening’s performance was the remarkable 
ebullition of enthusiasm evoked by Mrs. Osgood’s artistic and 
strikingly dramatic rendering of the scene “ Liebes-tod,” from 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde. At its conclusion Mrs. Osgood was 
twice recalled, and the applause kept up till she returned to the 
platform and sang it through a second time. So genuine an ex- 
pression of approbation on the part of an audience, generally so 
cold and indifferent and so difficult to rouse, seemed like a demon- 
stration of satisfaction at the Lay weg! of Wagner's approaching 
visit, and therefore to bode well for its successful issue. Mrs, 
Osgood was further heard, with Messrs. Guy and Wadmore, in 
Beethoven's terzetto, “ Tremate empj tremate."” The overtures were 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's Parisina' and Weber's Der Freischilts, 
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MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 

THE first of a series of four subscription concerts was given at St. 
ames’s Hall, on the 2nd ult., by this choir, which has now attained 
its twenty-second season, and is still without a rival in the inter- 
pretation of unaccompanied vocal music. Mr. Leslie has made a 
good beginning by adding to his repertory no less important a 
work than Bach’s famous motett, for a double choir, ‘‘Sing ye 
to the Lord.” As a work of Bach's, it was specially welcome, 
because, being written for voices only, there is no necessity for 
omitting certain obsolete instruments, or replacing them by others, 
and therefore is one which admits of performance in exact accord- 
ance with its author's design. ‘The first performance of it by Mr. 
Leslie's amateurs, though highly creditable to them, considering 
the enormous difficulties it presents, it must be said, was not quite 
all that could be desired. Evidently distrusting their powers of 
maintaining the pitch to the end, Mr. Leslie conducted with less 
deliberation than is his wont, compressing the performance into 
sixteen minutes, which, at , had been timed to take twenty 
minutes. The programme also included motetts by Palestrina and 
Mozart ; madrigals by J. Benet, A. Fesca, R. L. de Pearsall, and 
T. Morley ; part-songs by H. Leslie, H. Smart, Mendelssohn, and 
A. R. Gaul ; and a variety of songs interpreted by Miss Robertson, 
Miss de Fonblanque, and Mr. E. Lloyd. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


OF late years we have frequently had occasion to allude to the 
increase which has been manifested in the number, the excellence, 
and the musical interest of the students’ concerts of this national 
institution. Never, probably, has the progress recently attained 
been made more apparent than at the last monthly orchestral 
concert given at St. James's Hall on the 24th ult., when Schubert’s 
Mass in E flat (No. 5) was performed on a complete scale, for the 
first time, we believe, in London, This fine work, written in the 
last year of Schubert’s life, bears the same relation to his vocal 
compositions as his great symphony (No. 9) in C major does 
to his orchestral works. Did space permit, a great deal might 
be said about it. There is less necessity, however, at this present, 
for writing of it in detail, because it has already been spoken of at 
length in an analytical and critical account, to be found in Vol. I. of 
the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, by Mr. E. Prout, who also edited 
the pianoforte score published by Augener & Co. An unusual pres- 
sure of concert matter also obliges us to refrain from saying more of 
its performance, and of the miscellaneous selection that followed, 
than that it was highly creditable to all concerned, 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE presence of Mdme. Schumann and Professor Joachim has 
attracted overflowing audiences to the concerts of the past month. 
Mdme. Schumann, for so long past with justice regarded by many as 
an ideal pianist, has once more returned to us in the full command 
of her wondrous executive and intellectual powers. That at this 
period of her career she has no need to add to her repertory is not 
surprising, and so exemplary has been her interpretation of all that 
has been set down for her, that there has been no reason to 
complain of her abstaining from the introduction of works in which 
she had not been previously heard. Indeed, there would be little 
cause for regret even were she to restrict herself to performing none 
but her husband’s works, for since these have come to be recognised 
at their worth, the necessity of preserving an authentic mode of 
performing them has become the more apparent. As to what this 
should be, there is no greater authority than Mdme, Schumann. 
In the course of several concerts, Mdme. Schumann has been heard 
in Beethoven’s sonata, ‘‘ Les adieux, l'absence, et le retour ” 
(Op. 81); in that by the same master in A major (Op. ror); in 

endelssohn’s ‘‘ Andante with Variations,” in E flat (Op. 82) ; 


in Schumann's “ Etudes Symphoniques” and ‘‘ Fantasia” in c | Pe 


major (Op. 17)—the latter for the first time at these concerts—as 
well as in Beethoven’s trio in £ flat (Op. 70, No. 2), and Schumann’s 
quintett in the same key. Excepting Brahms’s quartett in B flat, of 
which we spoke last month, and which has since been repeated, we 
have had no new work for which to thank Professor Joachim. We 
cannot, however, but feel grateful to him for the extraordinarily 
fine performances he has secured of Beethoven’s quartett in F 
major (Op. 59, No. 1); of Schubert's quartett in A minor (Op. 29); 
of Brahms’s sextett in B flat, and Spohr’s nonetto (Op. 31). Of 
solos, especially at the evening concerts, he has been unusually 
chary. On the one occasion of Mr, Franklin Taylor's appearing, 
he was heard alone in Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (Op. 7), and.did 
good service in Mendelssohn's quartett in B minor (Op. 3, No, 3), 
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Zimmermann have been heard on more than one occasion, rag 
contributing to the rw of Brahms's ‘‘Liebeslieder Walzer,’ 
which have so taken the fancy of the public that they have been four 
times brought forward in the course of the season. 
In accordance with the precedent of the last two years, an extra 
concert was given on the afternoon of the 21st ult., expressly for the 
purpose of bringing Beethoven’s so-called ‘‘ posthumous ” quartetts 
to a hearing before a select party,of listeners—those beautiful and 
interesting works being apparently still regarded, unreasonably we 
think, as of too recondite a character to set before a general 
audience, ‘The two selected were that in E flat (Op. 127), and that 
in F (Op. 133). The accordance of an opportunity of hearing these 
splendid monuments of Beethoven’s genius, perfectly rendered by 
MM. Jeachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, was as welcome as it 
was unusual. Between the quartetts, Mdme. Schumann played 
Beethoven's *‘ Waldstein’’ sonata with striking effect, and Herr 
Henschel contributed a quartett of songs, also by Beethoven. 





THE Liverpool Sacred Harmonic and Purcell Society gave a 
concert on the gth ult., under the direction of Mr. Jude, the pro- 
gramme of which consisted entirely of compositions by Purcell, 
viz., the Ze Deum from the Service in-B flat, three anthems, and the 
opera Dido and Eneas. At the close of the performance the Dead 
March in Sau/ was played by Mr. Jude, in reference to the deaths 
of Mrs. Hobart and Mr. Yearsley, both of whom were to have taken 
part in it. 

THE tenth annual concert of the Edinburgh University Musical 
Society, which took place on the 2st ult., was in most respects 
equal if not superior to the best ofits predecessors. The choristers, 
recruited from past and present students, numbered about 200. 
The orchestra comprised fifty instrumentalists, among whom were 
the best available professionals in Edinburgh and Glasgow, a few 
members of the Amateur Orchestral Society, and last, but not least, 
a contingent from Mr. Hallé's Manchester band. ‘The leader was 
Mr. A. C, Mackenzie, and the conductor, as usual, Sir Herbert 
Oakeley. The programme, a varied and an appropriate one, 
included Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony, the overture to 
Rossini's Guillaume Tell, the War March from Mendelssohn's 
Athalie,’a bourrée for pianoforte by Silas, played by one of the 
students, sundry vocal solos, &c., and several part-songs by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley. 


Musical Potes. 


A WAGNER FESTIVAL, consisting of six grand concerts, con- 
ducted by Wagner himself, is announced to take place at the 
Royal Albert Hall in May next. Large extracts from all the 
master’s works, especially from each part of the tetralogy Der Ring 
des Nibelungen, and from Tristan und Isolde, are to be produced ; 
also Eine Faust Ouverture, and the new scenes from Tannhduser ; 
the Hill of Venus and the scene between Tannhiiuser and Venus, 
which was written for the Grand Opera at Paris. Herr Wilhelmj, 
as he did at Bayreuth, will fill the post of leader of an orchestra of 
200 instrumentalists, and several of the vocalists who bore a pro- 
minent part in last year’s Bayreuth Festival will be heard in England 
for the first time. ‘The programme for each concert will be different. 
Mr. Dannreuther will conduct the rehearsals, 

THE SIXTH TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL at the Crystal Palace 
will be held in June next. The following dates and particulars have 
been announced Ens, Joe 22, Public Rehearsal; Monday, 
June 25, Messiah ; Wednesday, June 27, Selection ; Friday, June 29, 
/srael in Egypt. 

Tue BAcH Cuorr, which, under the direction of Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, did such good service last year by bringing forward 
Bach's t Mass in B minor, has announced two most interesting 
rformances at St, James’s Hall for the 11th and 25th inst. At 
the first the Mass in B minor will be performed for the third time in 
England. The programme of the second includes Bach’s Church 
Cantata, ‘' Ein’ feste Burg ;"’ Handel's Coronation Anthem, “The 
King shall rejoice ;” an eight-part anthem by the late Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett ; the Sanctus from Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Pape 
Marcelli;" and, for the first time in England, Gade’s cantata, 
Comala, 

From Mr, Gye’s prospectus of the forthcoming opera season at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, which commences on the 
3rd inst., we learn that during the season a selection will be made 
of those operas which have from time to time proved the most 
acceptable to the subscribers and to the public; and that in addi- 
tion it is intended to produce three at least of the following works, 





for pianoforte and strings. Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Miss Agnes 





viz, :—Verdi’s Les Vepres Siciliennes, with Mdme. Adelina Patti in 
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the principal character ; id 0 seria, composed by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, entitled, Sante 
Chiara; Anton Rubinstein’s Nero; Nicolai’s Le Vispe Comare da 
Windsor; and Wagner's // Vascello Fantasma (Der Fliegendi 
Hollander), with Mdlle. Albani as Senta 


THE prospectus of the New Philharmonic Concerts, of which five 
are to Po during the ensuing season (the 26th), under the 
direction of Dr. Wylde and Mr. Ganz, on Saturday afternoons at 
St. James's Hall, from the amount of novelty promised, offers a 
striking contrast to that issued. by the directors of the older society. 
The list of works, for the performance of some of which, for the 
first time in London, arrangements are being made, includes 
Rubinstein’s Ocean” symphony; C. Goldmark’s ‘‘ Landliche 
Hochzeit” symphony (Op. 26) ; ; Hiller’s ‘‘ Dramatic” symphony ; 
J. Raff's ‘‘ Ode au Printemps,” for pianoforte and orchestra (Op. 76), 
and ‘‘ Traumkénig und sein Lieb,” for voice and orchestra (Op. 66); 
Vincenz Lachner's ‘‘ Die Klage der Kolma” (Op. 47), for voice 
and orchestra ; Schubert’s ‘‘ Marche Heroique,” in A minor (Op. 66); 
Liszt’s Jeane d’Arc au bfcher,” scena dramatique, for mezzo- 
soprano and orchestra; and Sir Julius Benedict's overture, ‘‘ The 
Tempest.” In addition are promised the following works by Wagner, 
viz.:—‘‘ Der Ritt der Walkiiren'” and the ‘‘ Liebeslied”’ from Die 
Walkiire, the ‘‘ Trauermarsch"’ from Gétterddmmerung, the “‘ Huldi- 
gungs” and the ‘‘ Philadelphia” Marches, and the overtures to Die 
Meistersinger, Der Fliegende Hollinder, and Rienzi. 


THE Goldsmiths’ Company have presented {roo to the Royal 
Academy of Music, the second donation the Academy has received 
from the same source, 


THE following gentlemen were admitted to the Degree of 
‘* Bachelor of Music” of the University of Cambridge on the 22nd 
of February:—Horton Claridge Alison (St. John’s), John Morgan 
Bentley (Downing), Charles aan Frost (Sidney), alter Edward 
Lawson (Queen’s), George Oakey (St. John’s), and Edwin Charles 
Such (Trinity). 

A NEw symphony by E. Hecht, recently performed for the first 
time at one of Mr, C. Hallé’s concerts, has been spoken of in terms 
of high approbation by the Manchester papers, 

A LEARNED and interesting paper on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Har- 


mony ” was read by Dr. Pole at a meeting of the Musical Associa- 
ytion on the sth ult. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. M. CLiFToNn.—By reference to the ‘‘ Foreign Correspondence ” 
column in our present issue, you will see that due notice has been 
taken of Miss Clara Meller's successful appearance in Leipzig by 
our special correspondent in that city. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


R. SLOWMAN, Mus.Doc., organist and choirmaster to the parish 
church, Lower Norwood yao Lawrence-Fryer, principal tenor in 
he choir of the Foundling Hospital Chapel. 


All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
Of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith, 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions, 

Business letters should be addressed to the Pubiishers, Messrs. 
Aucrnae & Co., 86, Newgate Street, 

The number of the Musica REcorD has now reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIN’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate | 3 
Hill, 


“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
The Scale of Charges for Advertisements is as follows :— 


Per Pace .. be re oa ~ «+ £500 
Har Pace .. + ee o oe ee 216 o 
QuaRTER Pace .. o ee ee << Sas 
Quarter CoLuMN., oe ee ee oo O86 @ 
Onz-EicutH CoLuMN ., ee ee « C8@ 


Four lines or less, 3s. Ninepence a line (of ten words) afterwards, 


N.B.—Advertisements should be accompanied with Post Office Order 
or Cheque, payable to AUGENER & Co., and must not arrive later than 
the 20th of each month, at the Publishing Office, 86, Newgate Street. 


THEORETICAL and HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Published by AUGENER & CO. 








Ss. @. 
BECKER, JULIUS. Aconcise Treatise on tas Accompani- 
i and Composition ... see -~ met ro 
CHORLEY. Handel Studies :— 
No. 1. Biographical Notice and ‘‘ The Messiah” oo St: 8.6 
2. ‘* Dettingen Te Deum” and “ Israel in Egypt” « SB 8 @ 
CUSINS, by G. Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” An Examination of = 
Original and of some Contemporary MSS. re 
DANNREUTHER, E. Richard Wagner, his Tendencies and 
va nee net 2 © 
ENGEL, CARL. Reflections = Church Music for the considera- 
tion of Church; en in gen 2 6 
HANDEL RECEIVING THE LAUREL FROM APOLLO. mA 
Poem by an Unknown Author, 1724 net o 6 
HANDEL'S PEDIGREE. Drawn up from Authentic Documents 
b rysander ... w. «met o 6 


KER USCH, Dr. Hints to Performers on Musical Instruments 
played by ‘the Touch of the Hand, For the use « Susie and 





Students of Music... - “ os oo Met 3 oO 
LOBE, J. C. Catechism of Music —“ -. wo ae 2 
Catechism of Compositien ... net 2 0 


PAUER, E. Critical and Analytical Remarks to Three Historical 
} a rang of Pianoforte Music, in strictly Chronological 
rder :— 

Book I.—Containing—Scarlatti, Two Studies. S. Bach, Suite 
Anglaise. Mozart, Fantasia and Fugue. Beethoven, Sonata 
in E minor, Op. 90. Hummel, Rondo Brillant, Op. x Schu- 
bert, Impromptus, Op. 142. Mendelssohn, Variations ieuses, 
Op. 54. Heller, Dans les Bois, and Tarantelle in & minor net o 6 

Book I.—Couperin, La Favorite, Chaconne. La tendre 
Nanette. Rameau, Les Niais de Sologne. Handel, Suite 
No. 6. Clementi, Sonata in p major, Op. 40, No. 3. Beet- 
hoven, Fan’ Op. 77. Weber, ** Vieni dorina bella” ” Varia- 
tions. Field, Nocturne in A major, and Midnight Rondo. 
Chopin, Berceuse and Scherzo in B flat minor. Thalberg, 
Barcarolle in a minor ... a -. Met o 6 

Book III.—S. Bach, Chromatic Fontasia, ond Fugue i in D minor, 
E. Bach, Sonata in A major. Dussek, La Consolation. Beet- 
hoven, Sonata in c major, Op. 53. Schumann, Hoo a Stern- 
dale Bennett. Three Musical — par hapsodie 
Hongroise . net o 6 

“ A word of otuistanens is pan to the ties at all the composers 

whose works are age forward, inserted by Herr Pauer in his programme ; 
estimates not on iy. marked by considerable research, but by great critical 
acumen.”— Zhe Times, May 12th, 1874. 


SCHUBERTH, J. Kleines musikalisches Conversations Lexikon 
fiir Tonkiinstler und Musikfreunde .. net 5 © 

SCHUMANN, R. Advice to Young Musicians (from Schumann's 
Album of 56 Original Pieces, edited by E. Pauer) - net o 6 





Lonnpon: AUGENER & CO. te Street ; 82, Regent 
Street ; and y tan Bg Place. nw 


J. BRAHMS’ SONGS. 





1, How art thou, O my queen, arrayed ? (Wie bist du, meine K6nigin) 
2. In vain I strive to flee thee. — dir zu gehen.) 

3- When mute and sad I wander by. (Ich schleich’ umher betriibt.j 
rs — a phantoms returning. (Wehe, so willst du mich 
wieder.) .. 

. Fain art thou to chide " maiden. (Bitteres zu u sagen denis du. ‘ 
é. Lullaby. (Wiegenlied.) ... 
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Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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-MARCH ALBUM. 


A Collection of the most celebrated Italian, French, 
and German Marches, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Selected, partly Arranged, and Revised by 
E. PAUER. 


No. CONTENTS : 

t. FRANCOIS COUPERIN. La Marche des Gris-vétus (1668, 
1733). 

2. JEAN. PHILIPPE RAMEAU. Les Indes Galantes (1683- 


I le 
3. GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. Dead March from 
‘*Saul” (1685-1759). 




















4 Judas Maccabeus. 
5. Heracles. 
6. JOSEPH HAYDN. March in C (1732-1809). 
7. March in E fiat. 
8. A. E. M. GRETRY. Les deux Avares (1741-1813). 
g. W. A. MOZART. Idomeneo (1756-1791). 

10. —————-_———_ Zauberflite. 

11. La Clemenza di Tito. 

12. Le Nozze di Figaro. 

13. ————————_ March iin. 

14. L, CHERUBINI. Medea (1760-1842). 

I 5 Funeral March. 

1 


. —————————— Faniska. 
17. arom “gue maaan LESUEUR. Coronation March. (1763- 
1837). 
18. LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. March in C (1770-1827). 











19. March in E flat. 
20. March in D. 

ai. Funeral March. 
22. Turkish March. 





23. FERDINAND PAER. Sargino (1771-1839) 

24. G. SPONTINI. La Vestale {1774°1852). 

25. LOUIS SPOHR. March in C (1784-1859). 

26. CARL MARIA VON WEBER. March from “ Concert- 
stiick” (1786-1826). 

X Preziosa. 

28. Oberon. 

29. G. ROSSINI. L Italiana in Algeri (1792-1868). 

lisabetta. 


30. ————_-——_ Eli 

31. FRANZ SCHUBERT. Hungarian March (1797-1828). 
March, in E minor. ; 
Military March, in D, 
Military March, in E flat. 
March, in E. 

The “ Dessauer” March (1705). 

The Old Prussian ‘‘ Tattoo” (1720). 

. The ‘* Hohenfriedberger * March (1745). 

The ‘‘Coburger” March (1750). 

40. The ‘‘ Pariser” March (1814). 


Large Octavo. Red cover, net, 35. 
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AUGENER & CO., 
Regent Street, and Newgate Street, London. 





Dr. SIGISMUND LEBERT and Dr. LOUIS STARE. 


Theoretical and Practical Piano School :— £s.d. 
Part I. Elementary School. ist ee “ - net o 8o 
Part II. Exercises and Etudes. and Degree... .. net o 8 0 
Part III. Exercises and Etudes. rd Degree .. + met o 8 o 
Part IV. 33 Artistic Etudes, by Liszt, Brahms, &c. .. . net 010 6. 


This Work is to be had at the same price with German or French Text. 





Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street; and 81, Regent 
Street ; also Foubert's Place, Regent Street. 





“J. CONCONE..«.) y 


The School of Sight-Singing. 
PRACTICAL METHOD FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS, 
Followed by a Series of Favourite Melodies, serving as Solfeggi. 


Arranged and Edited by B. LUTGEN. 
Blue 4to. Vol. ... net 6s, 





The School of Part-Singing. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES FOR TWO VOICES. 


Followed by Six Characteristic Duettinos. . 
EDITED BY B. LUTGEN. 


Blue 4to. Vol. ... «.. net, 5g. 





“There is really very little that itis necessary to say about this book 
because Sig. Concone’s excellent vocal exercises are too well known 
too popular to need any recommendation from us. Beginning with simple 
scales and exercises in the various intervals, the work advances by well- 
Ratented steps to more difficult peace, bom as regards notes and time, 

¢ favourite melodies at the end of the book include specimens by Mba 
Haydn, Lulli, Klein, Winter, Mendelssohn, Dalayrac, Schubert, Nageli, 
and Werner.”—Monthly Musical Record. 

“In J. Concone’s ‘School of Sight-Singing’ the young student will find 
the greatest help in his endeavour to master the art of singing at cae by a 
slow but certain and engaging process. The series of exercises, embracing 
all varieties of time and rhythm, and including all the usual marks —- 
sion, if properly studied, would not only ensure correctness in sight- Z, 
but also bring the voice under a certain amount of cultivation. e ‘ School 
of Part-Singing,’ also by J. Concone, is based upon a similar plan to that of 
the former work, and ought to prove invaluable to teachers as well as 
students. Both works have been carefully edited for the present occasion 
by B. Liitgen, and are elegantly engraved and printed.”—Morning Post, 
February 15th, 1877. 





London: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street ; 
and Foubert’s Place, Regent Street. 


SIX GAVOTS 


For Harpsichord, Violins, and Bass, by 


ARCANGELO CORELLI, 


1653—1713. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


E. PAUER. 
Price 4s. 








** Six of the best of Corelli’s gavots, written originally for stringed instru- 
ments with a ‘thorough-bass for the harpsichord or organ,’ have been tran- 
scribed for the pianoforte in an able style, with due t for the author's 
mode of treatment, by Herr Pauer, for which service the lovers of a 
and all students desirous of forming a good method of playing, cannot but 
be grateful.”—Morning Post, February 15th, 1877. 





London: AUGENER & Co. 
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